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V I E W 

OF  THE 

CONTROVERSY,  &e. 


S I R, 

YrOU  have  done  me  the  honour  Cf  to 
“ beftow  fome  notice  upon”  a little 
pamphlet  which  I lately  publidied, 
entitled,  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Contmental  Congrefs,  in  a Piece  which 
you  call,  A full  Vindication  of  the  Me  after es 
of  the  Congrefs , from  the  Calumnies  of  their 
Enemies.  My  prefent  bufmels  {hail  be  to 
examine  your  Vindication,  and  fee  whe- 
ther it  fully  exculpates  the  meafures  of  the 
Congrefs , from  the  charges  brought  againft 
them  by  the  friends  of  order  and  good  go- 
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vernment.  This  talk  I fhall  endeavour  to 
perfoim,  with  all  that  freedom  of  thought 
and  expreffion,  which,  as  an  Englijhtnan  I 
have  a right  to ; and  which  never  fhall  be 
wrefted  from  me,  either  by  yourfelf  or  the 
Congf-efs. 

I freely  own,  that  I wrote  and  published 
the  Free  Thoughts , with  a defign  to  “ dimi- 
“ nidi  the  influence,  and  prevent  the  effects 
'J  pf  tjie  decifions”  of  the  Congrefs.  You 
fpeak  of  the  impoteiice  of  fuch  attempts  j of 
the  general  indignation  with  which  they  are 
treated  j you  fay  <e  that  no  material  ill 
4‘  confequences  (i.  e.  to  your  party)  can 
V be  dreaded  from  them.”  Why  then  did 
you  take  the  pains  to  write  fo  long,  fo 
elaborate  a pamphlet,  to  juflify  decifions 
againfl:  whofe  influence  none  but  impotent 
attempts  had  been  made  ? — to  prevent  ill 
confequences  which  were  not  be  dreaded  ? 
— — You  felt,  Sir,  the  force  of  the  flubborn 
fadts  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  public 
in  the  Free  Thoughts : You  perceived  the 
ground  on  which  the  decrees  of  the  Con~ 
grefs  weie  founded,  to  be  hollow  and  ready 
to  fall  in  : you  was  willing  to  prop  it  up 
St  any  rate.  You  kn?w,  that  at  the  bar 

of 
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bf  impartial  reafori,  and  common  fenfe,  the 
conduct  of  the  Congrefs  muft  be  condemn- 
ed. You  was  too  much  interefted,  too 
deeply  engaged  in  party  views  and  pdrty 
heats,  to  bear  this  with  patience.  You  had 
no  remedy  but  artifice , fiophifi'ry , mifrepre - 
fentation  and  abufie : Thefe  are  your  wea- 
pons, and  thefe  you  weild  like  an  old  expeJ 
rienced  practitioner. 

Is  this  too  heavy  a charge  ? Can  yoii  lay 
your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  upon  your 
Honour  plead  not  guilty1? — Was  it  then  va- 
nity that  led  you  to  combat  ill  confequenccs 
that  were  net  to  be  dreaded?  To  prevent  im- 
potent efforts  from  fucceeding,  which,  you 
knew,  were  not  likely  to  fucceed  ? to  make 
that  the  objedt  of  general  indignation,  which 
already  was  lb?— -Was  it  purely  to  fhirte  as 
a patriotic  writer  ? To  give  a fpecimen  of 
your  abilities  To  fhew  us,  in  fhort,  what 
you  can  do,  that  gave  birth  to  the  Vindi- 
cation ?— Probably,  you  had  better  have 
reprefled  thefe  emotions : for  though  your 
pamphlet  may  pleafe  you  party,-— and  I 
dare  fay,  would  have  pleafed  them  juft  as 
well  with  half  its  real  merit,— though  they 
rhay  praife  and  extol  it,  as  a matchlefs,  in- 
B 2 imitable 
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imitable  performance ; yet,  Sir,  in  a lite- 
rary way,  good  judges  will  confider  it 
only  as  the  effort  of  a genius  that  never 
can  rife  above  mediocrity.  If  you  feidom 
Jink  into  meannefs  of  diddion,  you  never 
Joar  into  that  brilliancy  of  thought  ; nor, 
even  with  the  help  of  Johnfon’s  Dictionary, 
into  that  clajfical  elegance  of  expreffion  which 
is  abfolutely  necelfary  for  the  arduous  at- 
tempt of  ridiculing  wit. 

I,  who  am  a plain  Farmer,  though  of 
fome  education,  have  no  manner  of  incli- 
nation to  difpute  the  prize  of  Wit  and  Ri- 
dicule, with  the  panegyrifl  of  the  late  all- 
a.ccomplijhed  Congrefs.  You,  Sir,  fhall  bear 
off  the  palm,  unrivalled,  unenvied  by  me.— 
1,  alfo,  congratulate  you  on  the  difcovery  of 
“ a feeming  contradiction”  in  the  Free 
Thoughts.  I could  point  out  to  you  a 
dozen  more  of  its  errors  in  diCtion  and 
grammar;  one  of  which  you  have  quoted 
more  than  once,  but  you  had  too  much  ge~ 
nerofity  of  temper  to  animadvert  upon  it.  I 
wrote  the  Free  Thoughts,  as  I write  now, 
without  much  regard  to  ftile,  or  gramma- 
tical accuracy.  My  bufinefs  was  not  to 
plecfe  or  amufe , but  to  convince  my  country- 
men 
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men  and  fellow-fubjeFts  of  the  evil  tendency 
of  the  meafures  of  the  Congrefs,  and  to 
give  all  the  obftruCtion  in  ray  power  to 
their  being  carried  into  execution.  This  I 
did  from  a principle  of  confcience,  from  a 
fenfe  of  duty,  from  a love  of  liberty , of  or- 
der y of  good  government,  and  of  America 
my  native  country:  Nor  have  my  endea- 
vours been  without  fuccefs.  The  Free 

i . 

‘ Thoughts  have  anfwered  my  utmoft  expecta- 
tion : They  have  been  rapidly  purchafed, 
and  eagerly  read  ; and  notwithftanding  the 
general  indignation  of  which  you  fpeak,  I 
have  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  hearing  them 
commended  and  approved  by  many,  very 
many  fenfible  people,  in  the  city,  as  well 
as  in  the  country  : And  I doubt  not  they 
will  contribute,  among  other  caufes,  to  the 
reftoration  of  that  order  and  peace  in  this 
province,  which  is  the  earned:  with  of  every 
real  friend  to  America.  I cannot  but  hope, 
that  the  time  of  this  event  is  fad:  approach- 
ing. I fee  the  influence  of  the  Congrefs 
daily  diminifhing.  Few  committees  are 
chofen  in  the  country  to  carry  their  decrees 
into  execution.  The  committee  of  New- 
York  has  been  obliged  to  recede  from  an 
exacl  compliance  with  their  edicts^  that 

even 


even  the  appearance  of  a compliance  mighf 
be  preferved : Why  elfe  do  they  permit  the 
owners  of  goods  imported,  and  which  were 
ordered  to  be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bofton  poor,  to  bid  for  their  own  goods, 
and  have  them  fcruck  off  at  an  under 
rate  * ? Why  are  they  obliged  to  permit 
the  very  bed:  regulation  the  Congrefs  did 
make,  to  be  continually  infringed,  by  the 
importation  of  Tea,  Gin,  &c.  from  Hol- 
land. Thefe  relaxations  were  neceffary  to 
cajole  and  take  in  the  merchants,  and  there- 
fore the  committee  complied  : You  thought 
it  neceffary  to  cajole  and  take  in  the  Far-' 
mers,  and  therefore  you  wrote  your  pam- 
phlet. But  have  a care,  c‘  fweet  Sir,”— 
pray  was  you  in  the  nurfery  where  the 
whole  converfation  turned  on  fweetics  and 
goodies , when  you  luckily  hit  on  this  ex- 
preffion  ? Or  did  you  find  it  in  Johnfon’s 
Di£tionary  ? — Have  a care,  I fay,  or  we 
honeft  fupporters  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  our  country,  fhall  finally  get  the  better ; 
reduce  you  and  your  party  to  peace  and 

* I hope  the  duty  upon  goods  fold  at  public  au&ion, 
will  be  demanded  on  thefe  fales,  becaufe  that  would 
bring  fomething  into  the  provincial  treafury. 

ordefy 
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order,  and  make  you  good  fubjedts  in  fpite 
pf  your  teeth.  I,  for  my  part,  fhall  exerC 
my  little  influence  to  accomplifli  fo  benevo- 
lent a purpofe ; and  fhall  exercife  my  pen 
$nd  hiccory  cudgel  in  fuch  a manner,  as  I 
fhall  think  moft  likely  to  effedt  it : And 
while  I weild  thefe  weapons  in  defence  of 
the  laws  of  my  country,  and  in  fuch  a way 
as  they  permit  and  will  warrant,  I fear 
neither  your  anfwers  nor  your  threats , The 
|irfl:  c6mmittee-man  that  comes  to  rob  me 
pf  my  Tea,  or  my  wine,  or  molafles,  fhall 
feel  the  weight  of  my  arm ; and  fhould  you 
be  the  man,  however  lightly  you  may  think 
pf  it,  a ftroke  of  my  cudgel  would  make 
you  reel,  notwithftanding  the  thicknefs  pf 
your  Ikull. 

You  begin  your  vindication  with  fuch  an 
^ir  of  importance,  and  fuch  pompoflty  of 
expreflion,  as  I fcarce  ever  met  with  be- 
fore.  “ It  was  hardly  to  be  expedled  that 

‘‘  any  man  could  be  fo  prefumptuous , as 
“ openly  to  controvert  the  equity,  'wijdom  and 
“ authority  of  the  meafures  adopted  by  the 
“ Congrefs : an  aflembly  truly  relpedtable 
“ on  every  account ! — whether  we  confider 
£C  the  charadlers  of  the  men,  who  com- 

“ pofed 


cc  pofed  it  j the  number  and  dignity  of 
“ their  conftituents,  or  the  important  ends 

“ for  which  they  were  appointed.” Mere 

explofions  of  the  wind  of  vanity  ! Three 
grains  of  confideration  would  have  pre- 
vented fuch  a fentence  from  ever  feeing  the 
light. 

p 

It  has  ever  been  efteemed  the  privilege  of 
Englifhmen  to  canvafs  freely,  the  proceed- 
ings of  every  branch  of  the  legiflature ; to 
examine  into  all  public  meafures  ; to  point 
out  the  errors  that  are  committed  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government,  and  to 
cenfure  without  fear  the  conduct  of  all  per- 
fons  in  public  ftations,  whofe  conduct  lliall 
appear  to  deferve  it.  The  exercife  of  this 
right  has  always  been  confidered  as  one 
of  the  grand  pillars  which  fupport  our  pre- 
fent  happy  con  Hit  ution.  The  liberty  taken 
with  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  in 
many  late  publications  in  England,  muft 
convince  every  man,  that  the  Englifh  .na- 
tion retains,  unimpaired,  this  right  of 
bringing  the  mcft  refpeclable  characters 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  public  : and  is 
an  inccnteftible  proof  that  the  nation  is  not 
enflaved.  Nor  is  this  privilege  exercifed 

with 
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withlefs  freedom  in  America  than  England. 
Did  not  the  Congrefs  ? Do  not  you  your- 
felf  ? Does  not  every  pidler  in  politics,  who 
calls  himfelf  a fon  of  liberty , take  the  licence 
of  cenfuring  and  condemning  the  conduCt 
of  the  King , the  Lords , and  the  Commons , the 
fupreme  fovereign  authority  of  the  whole 
Britidi  Empire  ? Blufli  then  at  your  own 
effrontery,  in  endeavouring  to  intimidate 
your  countrymen  from  exercifing  this  Right 
with  regard  to  the  Congrefs. 

The  Congrefs,  Sir,  was  founded  in  fedi- 
tion ; its decifions  are  fupported  by  tyranny; 
and  is  it  prefnmption  to  controvert  its  autho- 
rity ? In  your  opinion,  they  tc  are  rejllefs 
“ fpiritsf enemies  to  the  natural  rights 
“ of  mankind” — who  fhall  dare  to  fpeak 
againft  the  Congrefs,  or  attempt  to  cc  diminihi 
“ the  influence  of  their  decifions  while 
they  are  friends  to  America,  and  to  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  who  fliall  tra- 
duce and  flander  the  fovereign  authority  of 
the  nation ; contravene  and  trample  under 
foot  the  laws  of  their  country. 

I have  no  inclination  to  fcrutinize  the 
characters  of  men,  who  compofed  the  Con- 

C grefs. 
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grefs.  It  is  not  the  dignity  of  their  private 
characters,  but  their  public  conduct  as 
Delegates  that  comes  under  my  examina- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  they  were 
cliofen  was  fubverfive  of  all  law,  and  of 
the  very  conflitution  of  the  province.  After 
they  had  met  they  were  only  a popular 
affembly,  without  check  or  controul,  and 
therefore  unaualified  to  make  laws,  or  to 
pafs  ordinances.  Upon  fuppofition  that 
they  had  been  chofen  by  all  the  people  with 
one  voice,  they  could  be  only  the  fervants 
of  the  people  j and  every  individual  muft 
have  had  a right  to  animadvert  on  their 
conduct,  and  to  have  cenfured  it  where  he 
thought  it  wrong.  We  think,  Sir,  that  we 
have  a double  right  to  do  fo,  feeing  they 
were  chofen  by  a party  only,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  tyrannize  over  the  whole 
people. 

You  feem  to  think  it  very  wrong  that 
the  Delegates  fhould  be  called  to  any  ac- 
count, becaufe  “ we  did  not,  efpecially 

in  this  province,  circumfcribe  them  by 
ec  any  fixed  boundary,  and  therefore  as  they 
fC  cannot  befaid  to  have  exceeded  the  limits 
t£  of  their  authority,  their  a£t  muft  be 

efteemed 
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£C  efteemed  the  act  of  their  conftituentS.” 
—Above  you  had  faid  that  “ their  decrees 

are  binding  upon  all,  and  demand  a re- 
“ ligious  obfervance.”  A little  below  you 
make  them  their  own  judges,  whether  they 
have  done  right  or  not.  And  you  repre- 
fent  it  as  no  finall  degree  of  arrogance  and 
felf- fufficiency  for  any  individual  to  oppofe 
his  private  fentiments  to  their  united  counjels. 

I have  looked  at  this  paragraph  at  lead 
ten  times,  and  every  time  with  adonifhment. 
It  is  fo  fuperlatively  arrogant  and  impu- 
dent, that  I confels  mvfelf  at  a lofs  what  to 
fay  to  it.  And  here,  left  I fhould  grow  angry 
and  forget  it,  I muft  obferve  once  for  ail, 
that  I verily  believe  the  New- York  Delegates 
were  fome  of  the  very  beft  who  attended 
the  Congrefs.  I have  been  informed  that 
they,  for  a long  time,  oppofed  the  violent 
meafures  that  were  in  agitation.  I honour 
them  for  this  oppofition  ; and  fhould  al- 
moft  have  adored  them,  had  they  preferved 
their  integrity  to  the  end.— But  evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners.  Let 
no  honed  man  hereafter  truft  himfelf  at  a 
Philadelphia  Congrefs  ! 

C 2 
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Not  a hundredth  part  of  the  people  of 
this  province.  Sir,  had  any  vote  in  fending 
the  Delegates,  and  do  you  imagine  that 
they  would  take  the  trouble  to  circwnfcribe 
them,  when  they  did  not  chufe  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  them  ? The  juntos  indeed 
who  fent  them,  adled  the  fame  foolifh  part 
in  not  circumfcribing  them,  that  they  did  in 
chufing  them.  But  fuppofing  all  the  people' 
in  the  province  had  joined  in  fending  them 
uncircumfcribed : Were  the  Delegates  at 
liberty  to  do  as  they  pleafed  ? To  purfue 
the  molt  violent  measures  ? To  ftop  up 
every  avenue  of  accommodation  withGreat- 
Britain,  and  render  our  ftate  ten  times 
worfe  than  they  found  it  ? Mult  all  the  pro- 
vince religioujly  obferve  their  wicked  decrees, 
and  take  all  their  mad  pranks  upon  them- 
felves,  whether  they  will  or  not  ? To  be 
fure  they  mult : The  Delegates  were  their 

uncircumfcribed  reprefentatives. 1 have 

heard  often  that  the  privileges  of  our  re- 
prefentatives, were  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  but  never  till  now  that  any  abfurd 
meafures  they  might  adopt  were  chargeable 
to  their  conftituents. 
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Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  becaufc  the  De- 
legates were  chofen  by  a party,  that  therefore 
they  are  accountable  only  to  the  party  who 
chofe  them  ? You  deceive  yourfelf  if  you 
do.  Every  day  will  produce  more  Free 
'Thoughts,  and  Canvajjings , and  Examinations , 
till  their  influence  is  totally  deftroyed,  and 
their  tyranny  at  an  end. 

The  epithet  of  rejllefs  fpirits  you  muft 
take  back  to  yourfelf  and  your  party.  The 
next  time  you  write,  beftow  it  where  it  is 
due ; — on  thofe  who  have  wantonly  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  fomenting  difturbances 
in  the  colony,  in  creating  and  widening  the 
difunion  between  the  mother-country  and 
us,  in  order  to  advance  their  favourite  re- 
publican plan. 

I wifti  you  had  explicitly  declared  to  the 
public  your  ideas  of  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind.  Man  in  a (late  of  nature  may  be 
confidered  as  perfectly  free  from  all  re- 
ftraints  of  law  and  government : And  then 
the  weak  muft  fubmit  to  the  Jlrong.  From 
fuch  a ftate,  I confefs,  I have  a violent 
averfion.  I think  the  form  of  government 
we  lately  enjoyed  a much  more  eligible  ftate 

to 
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' - in  : And  cannot  help  regretting  o'uf 

''(l  it,  by  the  equity,  u/ijdom , and 
^no-'pfs  who  have  intro- 
con  fufion  and 
- e a.u  uiUit  iiibmit  to  the 

power  of  a mob. 

You  have  taken  Tome  pains  to  prove  what 
would  readily  have  been  granted  you — that 
liberty  is  a very  good  thing,  and  flavery  a 
very  bad  thing.  But  then  I muff  think  that 
liberty  under  a King } Lords  and  Commons , is 
as  good  as  liberty  under  a republican  Con- 
grefs : And  that  flavery  under  a republican 
Congrefs  is  as  bad,  at  lead:,  as  flavery  under 
a King,  Lords  and  Commons : And  upon 
the  whole,  that  liberty  under  the  fupreme 
authority  and  protection  of  Great-Britain, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  Jlavery  under  an 
American  Congrefs.  I will  alfo  agree  with 
you,  “ that  Americans  are  intitled  to  free- 
“ dom.”  I will  go  further:  I will  own 
and  acknowledge  that  not  only  Americans , 
but  Africans , Europeans , Aflat  icks,  all  men, 
of  all  countries  and  degrees,  of  all  fizes 
and  complexions,  have  a right  to  as  much 
freedom  as  is  confident  with  the  fecurity  of 
civil  fociety : And  I hope  you  will  not 

think 
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think  me  an  “ enemy  to  the  natural  rights 
“ of  mankind”  becaufe  I cannot  wifh  them 
more.  We  muft  however  remember,  that 
more  liberty  may,  without  inconvenience, 
be  allowed  to  individuals  in  a fmall  govern- 
ment, than  can  be  admitted  of  in  a large 
empire. 

But  when  you  aflert  that  “ fince  Ameri- 
“ cans  have  nc-t  by  any  aft  of  theirs  im- 
“ powered  the  Britifh  parliament  to  make 
<{  laws  for  them,  it  follows  they  can  have 
“ no  juft  authority  to  do  it,”  you  advance 
a pofition  fubverfive  of  that  dependence 
which  all  colonies  muft,  from  their  very 
nature,  have  on  the  mother-country. — By 
the  Britifh  parliament,  I fuppofe  you  mean 
the  fupreme  legiflative  authority,  the  King, 
Lords  and  Commons,  becaufe  no  other  au- 
thority in  England,  has  a right  to  make 
laws  to  bind  the  kingdom,  and  confequent- 
ly  no  authority  to  make  laws  to  bind  the 
colonies.  In  this  fenfe  I fhall  underhand, 
and  ufe  the  phrafe  Britifh  parliament . 

Now  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on 
the  mother- country  has  ever  been  acknow- 
ledged. It  is  an  impropriety  of  fpeech  to 
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talk  of  an  independent  colony.  The  words 
independency  and  colony , convey  contradic- 
tory ideas : much  like  killing  and  J paring . 
As  foon  as  a colony  becomes  independent 
on  its  parent  ftate,  it  ceafes  to  be  any  longer 
a colony  j juft  as  when  you  kill  a Iheep, 
you  ceafe  to  J pare  him.  The  British  colo- 
nies make  a part  of  the  Britiih  empire.  As 
parts  of  the  body  they  muft  be  fubjedt  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  body.  To  talk  of 
a colony  independent  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, is  no  better  fenfe  than  to  talk  of  a limb 
independent  of  the  body  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

In  every  government  there  muft  be  a 
fupreme,  abfolute  authority  lodged  fome- 
where.  In  arbitrary  governments  this  power 
is  in  the  monarch ; in  ariftocratical  govern- 
ments, in  the  nobles ; in  democratical  in 
the  people,  or  the  deputies  of  their  elect- 
ing. Our  own  government  being  a mixture 
of  all  thefe  kinds,  the  fupreme  authority  is 
veiled  in  the  King,  Nobles  and  People,  i.  e. 
the  King,  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  Houfe  of 
Commons  eledted  by  the  People.  This  fu- 
preme authority  extends  as  far  as  the  Britiih 
dominions  extend.  To  fuppofe  a part  of 
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the  British  dominions  which  is  not  fubjed 
to  the  power  of  the  Britifh  legislature,  is 
no  better  fenfe  than  to  fuppofe  a country, 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  to  be,  and  not 
to  be  a part  of  the  British  dominions.  If 
therefore  the  colony  of  New-York  be  a 
pant  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  the  colony  of 
New-York  is  fubje<3:,  and  dependent  on 
the  fupreme  legislative  authority  of  Great- 
Britaiu. 

Legislation  is  not  an  inherent  right  in  the 
.colonies.  Many  colonies  have  been.eflabliSh- 
<ed,  and  fubSifted  long  without  it.  The 
Roman  .colonies  had  no  legislative  authority. 
It  was  till  the  later  period  of  their  republic 
that  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  among 
which  .that  of  voting  in  the  affemblies  of 
the  people  at  Rome  was  a principal  one, 
were  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
All  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  enabled  at 
Rome.  Neither  their  colonies,  nor  con- 
quered countries,  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
legislation. 

The  pofition  that  we  are  bound  by  no 
laws  to  which  we  have  not  conferred,  either 
by  ourfelves,  or  our  reprefentatives,  is  a 
novel  pofition,  unfupported  by  any  authori- 
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tative  record  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  an-  * 
cient  or  modern.  It  is  republican  in  its 
very  nature,  and  tends  to  the  utter  fubver- 
fion  of  the  English  monarchy. 

This  pofition  has  arifen  from  an  artful 
change  of  terms.  To  fay  that  an  Englilh- 
man  is  not  bound  by  any  laws,  but  thofe 
to  which  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation 
have  given  their  confent,  is  to  fay  what  is 
true : But  to  fay  that  an  Englishman  is 
bound  by  no  laws  but  thofe  to  which  he 
hath  confented  in  perfon,  or  by  his  repre- 
fentative,  is  faying  what  never  was  true, 
and  never  can  be  true.  A great  part  of  the 
people  in  England  have  no  vote  jn  the 
choice  of  reprefentatives,  and  therefore  are 
governed  by  laws  to  which  they  never  con- 
fented either  by  themfehes  or  by  their  re- 
prefentatives. 

The  right  of  colonifts  to  exercife  a legi- 
flative  power,  is  no  natural  right.  They 
derive  it  not  from  nature,  but  from  the  in- 
dulgence or  grant  of  the  parent  ftate,  whofe 
fubje&s  they  were  when  the  colony  was 
fettled,  and  by  whofe  permiffion  and  a0ift- 
ance  they  made  the  fettlement. 
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Upon  fuppofition  that  every  Englifli  co- 
. lony  enjoyed  a legifiative  power  independent 
of  the  parliament ; and  that  the  parliament 
has  no  juft  authority  to  make  laws  to  bind 
them,  this  abfurdity  will  follow — that  there 
is  no  power  in  the  Britifli  empire,  which 
has  authority  to  make  laws  for  the  whole 
empire;  i.  e.  we  have  an  empire,  without 
government;  or  which  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing,  we  have  a government  which  has  no 
fupreme  power.  All  our  colonies  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other:  Suppofe  them  in- 
dependent of  the  Britifli  parliament, — what 
power  do  you  leave  to  govern  the  whole  ? 
None  at  all.  You  fplit  and  divide  the  em- 
pire into  a number  of  petty  infignificant 
ftates.  This  is  the  diredt,  the  neceflary 
tendency  of  refufing  fubmiflion  to  adts  of 
parliament.  Every  man  who  can  fee  one 
inch  beyond  his  nofe,  muft  fee  this  confe- 
quence.  And  every  man  who  endeavours 
to  accelerate  the  independency  of  the  colo- 
nies on  the  Britifli  parliament,  endeavours 
to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  Britifli  empire. 

To  talk  of  being  liege  fubjedts  to  King 
George,  while  we  difavow  the  authority  of 
parliament,  is  another  piece  of  whiggifh 
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nonfenfe.  I love  my  King  as  well  as  any 
whig  in  America  or  England  either,,  and 
am  as  ready  to  yield  him  all  lawful  fubmif- 
fion  : But  while  I fubmit  to  the  King,.  I fub- 
mit  to  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  date, 
whofe  guardian  the  King  is.  The  differ- 
ence between  a good  and  a bad  fubjedt,  is 
only  this,  that  the  one  obeys,  the  other 
tranlgreffes  the  law.  The  difference  be- 
tween a loyal  fubjedt  and1  a rebel,  is,  that 
the  one  yields  obedience  to,  and  faithfully 
fupports  the  fupremc  authority  of  the  ftater 
and  the  other  endeavours  to  overthrow  it. 
If  we  obey  the  laws  of  the  King,  we  obey 
the  laws  of  the  parliament.  If  we  difown 
the  authority  of  the  parliament,  we  difown 
the  authority  of  the  King.  There  is  no 
medium  without  aferibing  powers  to  the 
King  which  the  conftitution  knows  nothing 
of : — without  making  him  fuperior  to  the 
laws,  and  lotting  him  above  all  reftraint. 
Thefe  are  fome  of  the  ridiculous  abfurdities 
of  American  whiggifm. 

I am  utterly  at  a lols  what  ideas  to  annex 
to  the  phra fes — dependence  on  Great -Bri- 
tain i — -fubor dination  to  the  Parliament  — 
fubmijjion  to  the  fupreme  legiflathe  power  : 
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■ — unlefs  they  mean  Tome  degree  of  fubjeCtx- 
on  to  the  Britifti  Parliament ; fome  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  right  to  make  laws  to 
bind  the  colonies. 

Give  me  leave.  Sir,  to  tranfcribe  for  your 
perufal,  an  extract  from  a petition  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  fent  by  the  General 
Congrefs,  who  met  at  New-York  the  19th 
of  October,  1765.  Whether  this  Congrefs 
was  equal  in  wifdom,  dignity,  and  authori- 
ty to  that  lately  affembled  at  Philadelphia, 
you.  can  determine  for  yourfelf : However 
that  be,  they  exprefs  themfelves  thus : — “ It 
is  from  and  under  the  Englifh  conftitution 
we  derive  all  our  civil  and  religious  rights  and 
liberties  ; we  glory  in  being  fubj-eCts  of  the 
beft  of  Kings,  and  having  been  born  under 
the  moft  perfect  form  of  government.  \Ve 
efteem  our  connections  with,  and  dependence 
on  Great-Britain,  as  one  of  our  greateft  blef- 
fings  ; and  apprehend  the  latter  will  appear 
to  be  fufficiently  fecure,  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  the  inhabitants  in  the  colonies  have 
the  mod  unbounded  affeCtion  for  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  perfon,  family  and  government ; and 
and  that  their  fubor dination  to  the  Parlia- 
ment is  univerfally  acknowledged." 
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A ffill  more  refpeffable  body,  viz.  the 
General  AfTembly  of  New- York,  in  the 
preamble  to  their  refolutions  of  the  18th 
of  December,  1765,  declare  — “ That  they 
think  it  their  indifpenfible  duty  to  make  a 
declaration  of  their  faith  arid  allegiance  to 
his  Majefty,  King  George  the  Third,  and 
their  J'ubmiJJion  to  the  J'upreme  legijiative 
power  ■,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  /hew,  that 
the  rights  claimed  by  them  are  in  no  manner 
incanfijlent  with  either.” 

You  have  utterly  failed  in  proving,  that 
,l  The  clear  voice  of  natural  juflice,”  and 
'*  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Eng- 
11  lifh  conftitution,”  fet  us  free  from  the 
fubordination  here  acknowledged.  Let  us 
fee  the  luccefs  of  your  next  attempt. 

You  appeal  to  ft  our  charters,  theexprefs 
4‘  conditions  on  which  our  progenitors  re- 
**  linqtiilhed  their  native  countries,  and 
“ eame  to  fettle  in  this,”  and  our  charters 
you  fay,  ({  preclude  every  claim  of  ruling 
“ and  taxing  us  without  our  alien t.”  Did 
you  examine  all  the  charters  of  the  different 
colonies,  before  you  made  this  bold  after- 
lion  ? I fear  you  did  not  read  one  of  them. 
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I prefume  the  province  of  New-York  has 
no  charter : at  lead  I never  heard  of  any. 
The  claim  then,  of  the  Parliament,  “ of 
“ ruling  and  taxing  us  without  our  affent," 
is  not  precluded  by  charter. 

The  firffc  charter  granted  by  the  crown  of 
England,  for  the  purpofe  of  colonization, 
is  that  cf  King  James  the  Firft  to  the  two 
Virginia  companies.  This,  as  it  is  explained 
and  enlarged  by  another  charter,  dated  only 
three  years  after,  has  the  following  claufes: — 
That  the  Governor  and  other  magiftrates 
and  officers  to  be  appointed  by  a Council 
redding  in  London,  are  veiled  with  full  and 
abfolute  power  and  authority  to  correct , pu~ 
niffi  and  pardon , govern  and  rule  all  fueh 
the  fubjedts  of  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
as  fhall  from  time  to  time  adventure  them- 
felves  in  any  voyage  thither,  or  that  fhall 
at  any  time  inhabit  the  precindts  and  terri- 
tories of  the  faid  colony  as  aforefaid,  accord- 
ing to  fuch  orders,  ordinances,  conftitutions, 
directions,  and  inftrudtions,  as  by  our  faid 
Council  as  aforefaid  fhall  be  eftablilhed  ; and 
in  default  thereof,  in  cafe  of  necejfty , ac- 
cording to  the  good  difcretion  of  the  faid 
Governor  and  officers  refpedtively,  as  well 
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In  cafes  capital  as  civil,  both  maritime  and 
others fo  always  as  the  faid  flatutes,  or- 
dinances and  proceedings,  as  near  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  be  agreeable  to  the  laws, 
flatutes,  government  and  policy  of  this  our 
realm  of  England.  The  treafurer  and  com- 
pany are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  ail 
duties  and  taxes  for  /even  years  : But  a duty 
of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  is  laid  by  the 
King  upon  all  merchandize  bought  or  fold 
within  the  precindt  of  the  colony,  by  Eng- 
lish fubje&s  not  of  the  colony  5 and  an  ad- 
ditional duty  of  two  and  a half  per  cent. 
more  is  laid  upon  all  merchandize  bought 
or  fold  therein  by  aliens  or  foreigners ; and 
the  revenue  to  arife  from  thefe  duties  is  thus 
appropriated  by  the  King:  All  which  fums 
of  money  or  benefit,  as  aforefaid,  for  and 
during  the  fpace  of  twenty-one  years  next 
cnfuing  the  date  hereof,  fhall  be  wholly 
■employed  to  the  ufe,  benefit,  and  behoof  of 
the  faid  feveral  plantations  where  fuch  traf- 
fic fhall  be  made  : and  after  the  faid  twenty- 
one  years,  the  fame  fhall  be  be  taken  to  the 
life  of  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors , by  fuch 
officers  and  minifters  as  by  us,  our  heirs  and 
fucceiTors,  fhall  be  thereunto  appointed.  In 
a ^Ja, ufe  of  the  fecond  charter  this  duty  is 
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doubled  3 but  it  is  explained  to  mean  a duty 
of  five  per  cent,  upon  goods  imported,  and 
five  per  cent,  on  goods  exported  by  Englifii 
fubje&s  not  of  the  colony,  or  allowed  by 
the  company,  and  ten  per  cent,  to  be  paid 
by  aliens,  over  and  above  fuch  fubjidy  and 
cujiom  as  the  J, aid  company  is , or  hereafter 
(hall  be,  to  pay . 

The  territory  granted  by  thefe  charters 
to  the  two  Virginia  companies,  extended 
from  the  latitude  34  to  the  latitude  45, 
which  includes  the  whole  country  from  the 
fouth  boundary  of  Virginia,  to  the  frontiers 
of  Nova-Scotia  5 and  the  firft  fetders  in 
that  part  of  the  territory  now  called  New- 
England,  fettled  under  thofe  very  charters , 
having  purchafed  the  right  fo  to  do  from 
one  of  thefe  companies. 

We  find,  alfo,  that  the  New- England 
company’s  having  levied  money  on  the  inha- 
bitants, which  their  charter  gave  them  no 
right  to  do,  was  one  of  the  principal  a<ds 
of  delinquency  alledged  in  the  writ  of  fieri 
facias , ifiued  againft  their  charter  in  the 
36th  year  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  upon 
which  judgment  was  given  in  the  Court 
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of  King’s-Bench  againft  the  Governor  and 
company  of  that  colony,  and  their  charter 
thereon  taken  away.  And  in  their  new 
charter,  granted  by  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  the  power  to  levy  taxes  is 
reftrained  to  provincial  and  local  purpofes 
only,  and  to  be  exercifed  over  fuch  only  as 
are  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  faid 
province. 

The  charters  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode- 
Ifland  are  limply  matters  of  incorporation, 
viz.  That  they  the  laid  John  Winthrope, 
&c.  and  all  others  as  now,  or  hereafter 
fhall  be  admitted  and  made  free  of  the  Com - 
pany  and  Society  of  our  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut, in  America  (the  fame  words  are 
ufed  in  the  charter  of  Rhode-Ifland)  fhall* 
from  this  time  and  for  ever  after,  be  one 
body  corporate  and  politic , in  aCt  and  name,, 
by  the  name  of  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Englilh  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  New- 
England,  in  America ; and  that  by  the  fame 
they  and  their  fucceffors  (hall  and  may  have 
perpetual  fucceftion,  and  fhall  and  may  be 
perfons  able  and  capable  in  law  to  plead  and 
be  impleaded , to  anfwer  and  be  anfwered 
unto , and  to  defend , and  to  be  defended  in 
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afl  and  lingular  fuits,  caufes , quarrels , ;»#£- 
/fr/,  attions  and  things , of  what  kind  or 
.nature  foever.  And  alfo  to  have,  take, 
polfefs,  acquire,  and  purchafe  lands,  tene- 
ments or  hereditaments,  or  any  goods  or 
chattels,  and  the  fame  to  leafe,  grant,  de- 
mife.,  alien,  bargain,  fell  and  difpofe  of,  a9 
other  our  liege  people  of  this  our  realm  of 
England,  or  any  other  corporation  or  body 
politic  within  the  fame. 

The  charter  of  Pennfylvania  contains  the 
following  claufe  : And  further  our  pleafure 
is,  and  for  thefe  prefects,  for  us,  our  heirs., 
and  fuccelfors,  we  do  covenant  and  grant  to, 
and  with  the  faid  William  Penn,  &oc.  That 
we,  our  heirs  and  fuccelfors,  fhall  at  no 
time  hereafter  fet  or  make,  or  caufe  to  fet 
any  impofition,  cuftom,  or  other  taxation 
or  rate,  or  contribution  whatfoever,  in  and 
,upon  the  dwellers  and  inhabitants  of  the 
aforefaid  province,  or  their  lands,  tenements, 
goods  or  chattels,  within  the  faid  province, 
or  to  be  laden  or  unladen  within  the  ports 
or  harbours  of  the  faid  province,  unlefs  the 
fame  be  with  the  confent  of  the  Proprietors 
or  chief  Governor  or  AjfembJy,  or  by  aft  of 
Parliament  in  England. 
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Thefe  extrads  abundantly  prove,  that  the 
colony  charters  by  no  means  imply  an  inde- 
pendence on  the  fupreme  legiflative  autho- 
rity of  Great- Britain  : they  prove  alfo,  that 
you,  Sir,  was  too  hafty  when  you  aflerted, 
that  “ our  charters  precluded  every  claim 
“ of  ruling  and  taxing  us  without  our  af- 
“ fent.”  Great-Britain  ftill  retains  the 
power  of  binding  the  colonies  by  fuch  laws 
as  fhe  fhall  think  neceflafy  to  fecure  and 
preferve  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on 
the  mother-country; — to  promote  their  par- 
ticular welfare,  or  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
empire  colle&ively. 

That  you  will  perceive  the  force  of  this 
reafoning;  I pretend  not  to  fay.  A perfon 
difeafed  with  the  jaundice  fees  no  colour 
but  yellow.  Party  heat,  the  fever  of  liber- 
ty, may,  for  any  thing  I know,  vitiate  the 
mind,  as  much  as  the  jaundice  does  the 
eyes.  I flatter  myfelf,  however,  that  all 
reafonable  Americans  will  feel  its  force; 
and  will  not  be  led  by  pofltive  affertions 
without  proof,  nor  declamatory  harangues 
without  argument,  into  rebellion  againft 
the  fupreme  authority  of  the  nation:  Nor 
be  beguiled  of  their  prefent  free  and  happy 
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government,  by  the  loud  clamours  of  un- 
reftrained  licentioufnefs,  under  the  fpecious 
name  of  liberty.  Tyranny  and  flavery 
muft  be  the  confequence  of  the  prefent 
fyftern  of  conduct.  If  we  wantonly  throw 
off  that  fubordination  to  the  Britifh  Parlia^- 
ment,  which  our  prefent  ftate  requires,  we 
fiiall  inevitably  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
fome  foreign  tyrant,  or  the  more  intolerable 
defpotifm  of  a few  American  demagogues. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  admitting  the  forego- 
ing reafoning  and  authorities,  yet  the  right 
of  taxation  will  not  follow,  let  it  be  confi- 
dered,  that  in  every  government,  legijlation 
and  taxation , or  the  right  of  railing  a reve- 
nue, muft  be  conjoined.  If  you  divide 
them,  you  weaken,  and  finally  deftroy  the 
government ; for  no  government  can  long 
fubfift  without  power  to  raife  the  fupplies 
neceftary  for  its  defence  and  adminiftration. 
It  has  been  proved,  that  the  fupreme  au- 
thority of  the  Britifh  empire  extends  over 
all  the  dominions  that  compofe  the  empire. 
The  power,  or  right  of  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment to  raife  fuch  a revenue  as  is  neceftary 
for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  Britifh 
government,  in  all  parts  of  the  Britifh 
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dominions,  is  therefore  inconteflabk.  For 
if  no  government  can  fubfift  without  a 
power  to  raife  the  revenues  neceffary  for  its 
fupport,  then,  in  fact,  no  government  can 
extend  any  further  than  its  power  of  railing 
fuch  a revenue  extends.  If  therefore  the 
Britifh  Parliament  has  no  power  to  raife  a 
revenue  in  the  colonies,  it  has  no  govern” 
ment  over  the  colonies,  i.  e.  no  government 
that  can  fupport  itfelf.  The  burthen  of  fup^- 
porting  its  government  over  the  colonies 
rauft  lie  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  -em- 
pire. But  this  is  unreafonable.  Govern^ 
znent  implies,  not  only  a power  of  making 
and  enforcing  laws,  but  defence  and  pro- 
tection. Now  protection  implies  tribute. 
Thofe  that  fhare  in  the  protection  of  any 
government,  are  in  reafon  and  duty,  bound 
to  maintain  and  fupport  the  government 
that  protects  them  : Otherwife  they  deftroy 
their  own  protection  ; or  elfe  they  throw 
an  unjuft  burthen  on  their  fellow-fubjeCts, 
which  they  ought  to  bear  in  common  with 
them.  While  therefore  the  colonies  are 
under  the  Britifh  government,  and  fhare  in 
its  protection,  the  Britifh  government  has 
a right  to  raife,  and  they  are  in  reafon  and 
•duty  bound  to  pay,  a reafonable  and  pro- 
portionable 
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portionable  part  of  the  expence  of  its  ad- 
ministration. 

The  authority  of  the  British  Parliament, 
that  is,  of  the  fupreme  fovereign  authority 
of  the  British  empire,  over  the  colonies, 
and  its  right  to  raife  a proportional  part  of 
its  revenue,  for  the  fupport  of  its  govern- 
ment, in  the  colonies,  being  established  ; it 
is  to  be  considered,  what  is  the  moft  rea- 
fonable  and  equitable  method  of  doing  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  landed  eState 
poffeSfed  by  the  Britifh  fubjeCts  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  they  muff  be  con- 
fidered  as  a commercial,  manufacturing, 
people.  The  welfare,  perhaps  the  existence- 
of  Great-Britain  as  an  independent  or  fo- 
vereign State,  depends  upon  her  manufac- 
tures and  trade  : and  many  people  in  Ame- 
rica think,  that  her  manufactories  and  com- 
merce depend  in  a great  meafure  on  her 
intercourfe  with  her  colonies;  infomuch 
that  if  this  Should  be  negleCted,  her  com- 
merce would  decline  and  die  away  ; her 
wealth  would  ceafe,  and  her  maritime 
power  be  at  an  end.  If  thefe  obfervations 
be  Juft,  they  eStabliSh  the  right  of  the  Bri~ 
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ttjh  parliament  to  regulate  the  commerce  of 
the  whole  empire,  beyond  poffibility  of  con- 
tradiction ; a denial  of  it  would  be  a denial 
of  a right  in  the  Britifh  empire  to  preferve 
itfelf.  They  prove  alfo  that  all  parts  of  the 
Britifh  empire  muft  be  fubjedt  to  the  Britijh 
parliament , for  otherwife  the  trade  of  the 
whole  cannot  be  regulated.  They  point  out 
alfo  the  belt:  mode  of  raifing  fuch  a revenue 
as  is  neceffary  for  the  fupport  and  defence 
of  the  government,  viz.  by  duties  on  im- 
ports and  exports;  becaufe  thefe  are  at- 
tended with  the,  lead  inconveniency  to  the 
fubject,  and  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  raife 
a revenue,  and  regulate  the  trade  at  the 
fame  time. 

Good  policy  will  require,  that  the  heavier 
duties  be  laid  upon  articles  of  luxury,  efpe* 
cially  foreign  ones:  and  that  as  little  as 
pofiible  be  laid  upon  the  raw  materials  for 
manufactures,  and  upon  our  own  exports. 

The  right  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to 
regulate  the  trade  of  the  whole  empire  has 
been  fully  acknowledged  by  fome  of  the 
warmeft  advocates  for  American  liberty. 
The  Pennfylvania  Farmer,  in  his  fecond 
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Tetter,  expreftes  himfclf  fully  to  the  point. 
“ The  parliament  unqueftionably  poflfefies 
tc  a legal  authority  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
“ Great-Britain,  and  all  her  colonies.  Such 
“ an  authority  is  elfential  to  the  relation 
<c  between  a mother-country  and  her  colo- 
<c  nies,  and  neceflary  for  the  common  good 
“ of  all.  He  who  confiders  thefe  provinces, 
“ as  States  diJlinB  from  the  Britijh  empire , 
u has  very  (lender  notions  of  jujtice , or  of 
“ their  interejls  : We  are  but  parts  of  a 
“ whole  > and  therefore  there  mujl  exijl  a 
“ power  fomewhere , to  prefide , and  preferve 
“ the  connexion  in  due  order:  This  power 
“ is  lodged  in  the  parliament ” In  the  fame 
letter,  he  fays,  that  “ we,  the  colonies,  may 
“ be  legally  bound  by  acl  of  parliament,  to 
“ pay  any  general  duties  relative  to  the  re- 
“ gulation  of  trade,  is  granted.” 

When  it  is  confidered,  that  Great-Britain 
is  a maritime  power ; that  the  prefent  flou- 
rifhing  (fate  of  her  trade,  and  of  the  trade 
of  her  colonies,  depends  in  a great  meafure, 
upon  the  protedlion  which  they  receive 
from  her  navy ; that  her  own  fecurity  de- 
pends upon  her  navy  5 and  that  it  is  prin- 
cipally a naval  protection  that  we  receive 
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from  her,  there  will  appear  a peculiar  pro- 
priety in  laying  the  chief  burthen  of  Sup- 
porting her  navy  upon  her  commerce,  and 
in  requefting  us  to  bear  a part  of  the  ex- 
pence, proportional  to  our  ability,  and  tq 
that  protedion  and  Security  which  we  re- 
ceive from  it. 

There  are  but  two  objedions  that  can 
reafonably  be  made  to  what  has  been  Said 
upon  this  fubjed.  The  firft  is,  that  if  the 
Britifh  parliament  has  a right  to  make  laws 
to  bind  the  whole  empire,  our  aSSemblies 
become  ufelefs.  But  a little  consideration 
will  remove  this  difficulty. 

Our  affemblies,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  can  have  but  a legated,  Subordinate, 
and  local  authority  of  legislation.  Their 
power  of  making  laws,  in  conjundion  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  can- 
not extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province 
to  which  they  belong.  Their  authority  muff 
be  Subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Sovereign 
authority  of  the  nation,  or  there  is  imperium 
in  imperio : two  Sovereign  authorities  in  the 
Same  ftate j which  is  a contradidion.  Every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  internal  policy  and 
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government  of  the  province  which  they  re- 
prefent  comes  properly  before  them,  whe- 
ther they  be  matters  of  law  or  revenue. 
But  all  laws  relative  to  the  empire  in  gene- 
ral, or  to  ail  the  colonies  conjun&ively,  or 
which  regulates  the  trade  of  any  particular 
colony,  in  order  to  make  it  compatible 
with  the  general  good  of  the  whole  empire, 
mutt  be  left  to  the  parliament.  There  is 
no  other  authority  which  has  a right  to 
make  fuch  regulations,  or  'weight  fufficient 
to  carry  them  into  execution. 

Our  Affemblies  are  alfo  the  true,  proper, 
legal  guardians  of  our  rights , privileges , 
and  liberties.  If  any  laws  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament  are  thought  oppreffivej  or  if, 
in  the  adminiftration  of*  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, any  unneceffary  or  unreafonable  bur- 
then be  laid  upon  us,  they  are  the  proper 
perfons  to  feek  for  red  refs : And  they  are 
the  mod;  likely  to  fucceed.  They  have  the 
legal  and  conftitutional  means  in  their 
hands.  They  are  the  real , not  th z pretended 
reprefentatives  of  the  people.  They  are 
bodies  known,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
public  laws  of  the  empire.  Their  repre- 
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fentations  will  be  attended  to,  and  their  re- 
monftrances  heard. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Aflemblies  of  this 
province,  as  far  back  as  I am  able  to  judge, 
be  it  fpoken,— they  have  always  difcharged 
this  duty  with  fidelity , prudence , and  firm - 
nefs-y  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  ought  to 
encourage  us  to  rely  upon  their  wifdom 
and  good  conduct,  to  deliver  us  from  our 
prefent  embarrafled  ftate  with  our  mother- 
country  j and  from  that  abje£t  flavery  and 
cruel  oppreflion,  which  the  tyranny  of  the 
late  Congrefs  has  brought  upon  us. 

Confidered  in  this  light,  they  are  a body 
of  real  dignity,  and  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance: And  whoever  attempts  to  leflen 
their  influence,  or  difparage  their  autho- 
rity, ought  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy 
to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Had  our 
prefent  contefts  with  Great-Britain  been 
left  to  their  management,  I would  not  have 
faid  a word.  But  their  authority  is  con- 
travened and  fuperfeded  by  a power  from 
without  the  province.  Virginia  and  Mafla- 
chufetts  madmen,  met  at  Philadelphia, 
have  made  laws  for  the  province  of  New- 
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York,  and  have  rendered  our  Aflembly 
ufelefs  j and  unlefs  they  exert  their  proper 
authority  with  a fpirit  becoming  their  own 
dignity,  inf gnif cant.— Virginia  and  Maffa- 
chufetts  madmen  ? You’ll  exclaim ! Aye, 
madmen mad  beyond  all  doubt  \ — fo  mad , 
that  an  acre  of  Hellebore  apiece  will  not 
cure  them.  Why  do  you  fret,  Sir  ! — 
They  talked  like  madmen  : They  atted  like 
madmen  : They  raved  like  madmen  : They 
did  every  thing  like  madmen  : Then  why 
not  call  them  madmen  ?— -Why  not  ? Why  ! 
they  were  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people. 
And  very  fit  reprefentatives  too.  It  could 
not  be  expefted  that  mad  people  would  fend 
any  other  than  mad  reprefentatives  j — and 
mad  work  they  made  when  they  got  toge- 
ther. 

You,  Sir,  affeft  to  confider  the  Gentle- 
men that  went  from  this  province  to  the 
Congrefs,  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  pro- 
vince. You  know  in  your  confcience  that 
they  were  not  chofen  by  a hundredth  part 
of  the  people.  You  know  alfo,  that  their 
appointment  was  in  a way  unfupported  by 
any  law , ufage , or  cujlom  of  the  province. 
You  know  alfo,  that  the  people  of  this 
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province  had  already  delegated  their  power 
to  the  members  of  their  Affembly,  and 
therefore  had  no  right  to  choofe  Dele- 
gates, to  contravene  the  authority  of  the 
Affembly,  by  introducing  a foreign  power 
of  legiflation.  Yet  you  confider  thofe 
Delegates,  in  a point  of  light  equal  to  our 
legal  reprefentatives;  for  you  fay,  that 
“ our  reprefentatives  in  General  Affembly 
“ cannot  take  any  wifer  or  better  courfe 
“ to  fettle  our  differences,  than  our  repre- 
“ fentathes  in  the  Continental  Congrefs 
“ have  taken.” — Then  I affirm,  that  our 
reprefentatives  ought  to  go  to  fchool  for 
feven  years,  before  they  are  returned  to 
ferve  again.  No  wifer  or  better  courfe  ? 
Then  they  muff  take  juft  the  courfe  that 
the  Congrefs  have  taken ; — for  a worfe , or 
more  foolifh , they  cannot  take,  fhould  they 
try : If  they  a6t  any  way  different  from  the 
Congrefs,  they  muff:  a£t  better  and  wifer. — 
But  more  of  this  by  and  by. 

The  other  obje&ion  to  what  has  been 
faid  upon  the  legiflative  authority  of  the 
Britifh  Parliament,  is  this:  That  if  the 
Parliament  have  authority  to  make  laws 
to  bind  the  whole  empire  to  regulate  the 
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trade  of  the  whole  empire ; — and  to  raife 
a revenue  upon  the  whole  empire ; then 
we  have  nothing  that  we  can  call  our  own : 
—By  the  fame  authority  that  they  can  take 
a penny,  they  can  take  a pound,  or  all  we 
have  got. 

Let  it  be  confidered,  that  no  fcheme  of 
human  policy  can  be  fo  contrived  and 
guarded,  but  that  fomething  muft  be  left 
to  the  integrity,  prudence,  and  wifdom  of 
thofe  who  govern.  We  are  apt  to  think, 
and  I believe  juftly,  that  the  Britifh  confti- 
tution  is  the  beft  fcheme  of  government 
now  fubfifting : The  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  are  better  fee u red  by  it,  than 
by  any  other  fyftem  now  fubfifting.  And 
yet  we  find  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englifhmen  may  be  infringed  by  wicked 
and  ambitious  men.  This  will  ever  be  the 
cafe,  even  after  human  fagacity  has  ex- 
erted its  utmoft  ability.  This  is,  however, 
no  argument,  that  we  fhould  not  fecure 
ourfelves  as  well  as  we  can.  It  is  rather 
an  argument,  that  we  fhould  ufe  our  utmoft 
endeavour  to  guard  againft  the  attempts  of 
ambition  or  avarice. 
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A great  part  of  the  people  in  England, 
a confiderable  number  of  people  in  this 
province,  are  bound  by  laws,  and  taxed 
without  their  confent,  or  the  confent  of 
their  reprefentatives : for  reprefentatives  they 
have  none,  unlefs  the  abfurd  pofition  of  a 
virtual  rep  refen  tation  be  admitted.  Thefe 
people  may  objedl  to  the  prefent  mode  of 
government.  They  may  fay,  that  they 
have  nothing  that  they  can  call  their  own. 
That  if  they  may  be  taxed  a penny  with- 
out their  confent,  they  may  be  taxed  a 
pound ; and  fo  on.  You  will  think  it  a 
fufficient  fecurity  to  thefe  people,  that  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  nation  or  province 
cannot  hurt  them , without  hurting  them- 
felves ; becaufe,  they  cannot  tax  them , with- 
out taxing  themfelves.  This  fecurity  how- 
ever may  not  be  fo  effedlual  as  at  firft  may 
be  imagined.  The  rich  are  never  taxed  fo 
much  in  proportion  to  their  eftates  as  the 
poor:  And  even  an  equal  proportion  of 
that  tax  which  a rich  man  can  eafily  pay, 
may  be  a heavy  burthen  to  a poor  man. 
But  the  fame  fecurity  that  thefe  people  have 
againft  being  ruined  by  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  nation,  or  province  where  they  live, 
the  fame  fecurity  have  we  againft  being 
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ruined  by  the  Britifh  parliament.  They 
cannot  hurt  us  without  hurting  themfelves. 
The  principal  profits  of  our  trade  center  in 
England.  If  they  lay  unnecefiary  or  op- 
prellive  burthens  on  it  or  any  ways  rdtrain 
it,  lb  as  to  injure  us,  they  will  loon  feel  the 
effect,  and  very  readily  remove  the  caule. 
If  this  fecurity  is  thought  infufficient,  let  us 
endeavour  to  obtain  a more  effectual  one. 
Let  it  however  be  remembered,  that  this 
fecurity  has  been  thought,  and  found  iuffi- 
cient  till  within  a fhort  period ; and  very 
probably,  a prudent  management,  and  a. 
temperate  conduct  on  our  part,  would  have 
made  it  permanently  effectual. 

But  the  colonies  have  become  lb  con- 
fiderable  by  the  increafe  of  their  inhabitants 
and  commerce,  and  by  the  improvement 
of  their  lands,  that  they  feem  incapable  of 
being  governed  in  the  fame  lax  and  preca- 
rious manner  as  formerly.  They  are  ar- 
rived  to  that  mature  itate  of  manhood  which 
requires  a different,  and  more  exact  policy 
of  ruling,  than  was  necefiary  in  their  in- 
fancy and  childhood.  They  want,  and  are 
entitled  to,  a fixed  determinate  conffitution 
of  their  own.  A conffitution  which  Ihall 
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unite  them  firmly  with  Great-Britain,  and 
with  one  another;— which  fhall  mark 
out  the  line  of  Britifh  fupremacy,  and  co- 
lonical  dependence;  giving  on  the  one  hand 
full  force  to  the  fupreme  authority  of  the 
nation  over  all  its  dominions,  and  on  the 
other,  fecuringeffe&ually  the  rights,  liberty, 
and  property  of  colonifts.— This  is  an  event 
devoutly  to  be  wifiied,  by  all  good  men ; 
and  which  all  ought  to  labour  to  obtain,  by 
all  prudent  and  probable  means.  With- 
out obtaining  this,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  ob- 
taining a redrefs  of  the  grievances  com- 
plained of.  They  naturally,  they  neceflarily 
1 efiilt  fiom  the  relation  which  we  at  prelent 
ftand  in  to  Great-Britain. 

You,  Sir,  argue  through  your  whole 
pamphlet,  upon  an  afiumed  point,  viz . 
That  the  Britifli  government — the  King , 
Lords , and  Commons , have  laid  a regular 
plan  to  enfiave  America  ; and  that  they  are 
now  deliberately  putting  it  in  execution. 
This  point  has  never  been  proved,  though 
it  has  been  afierted  over,  and  over,  and  over 
again If  you  fay,  that  they  have  declared 
their  right  of  making  laws,  to  bind  us  in  all 
cafes  wbatfoever : I anfwer ; that,  the  decla- 
rative 
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rative  aft  here  referred  to,  means  no  more 
than  to  aflert  the  fupreme  authority  of 
Great-Britain  over  all  her  dominions.— If 
you  fay,  that  they  have  exercifed  this  power 
in  a wanton,  oppreflive  manner  j — it  is  a 
point,  that  I am  not  enough  acquainted 
with  the  minutice  of  government  to  deter- 
mine. It  may  be  true.  The  colonies  are 
undoubtedly  alarmed  on  account  of  their 
liberties.  Artful  men  have  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  opportunity,  and  have  excited 
fuch  fcenes  of  contention  between  the  parent 
(fate  and  the  colonies,  as  afford  none  but 
^dreadful  profpedls.  Republicans  fmile  at 
the  confufion  that  they  themfelves  have,  in 
a great  meafure  made,  and  are  exerting  all 
their  influence,  by  fedition  and  rebellion, 
to  fliake  the  Britifh  empire  to  its  very 
balls,  that  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  erediing  their  beloved  common- 
wealth on  its  ruins.  If  greater  fecurity  to 
our  rights  and  liberties  be  neceflary  than 
the  prefent  form  and  adminiftration  of  the 
government  can  give  us,  let  us  endeavour 
to  obtain  it ; but  let  our  endeavours  be  re- 
gulated by  prudence  and  probability  of 
fuccefs.  In  this  attempt  all  good  men  will 
join,  both  in  England  and  America  : All, 
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who  love  their  country,  and  wjfh  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  Britifh  empire,  will  be  glad  to 
fee  it  accomplifhed. 

Before  we  fet  out  to  obtain  this  fecurity, 
we  fhould  have  had  prudence  enough  to 
fettle  one  point  among  ourfelves.  We 
fhould  have  confidered  what  fecurity  it  was 
we  wanted  j— -what  conceffions,  on  the  part 
of  Great-Britain,  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  have  fixed  our  rights  and  liberties  on  a 
firm  and  permanent  foundation.  This  was 
the  proper  bufinefs  of  our  aflemblies,  and 
to  them  we  ought  to  have  applied  j and 
why  we  did  not  apply  to  them,  no  one 
tolerable  reafon  cap  be  afligned A bufi- 
nefs which  our  aflembly,  at  leaft,  is  equal 
to,  whether  we  confider  their  abilities  as 
men,  or  their  authority  as  reprefentatives  of 
the  province  ; and  a bufinefs  which,  I doubt 
pot,  they  would  have  executed  with  pru- 
dence, firmnefs  and  fuccefs.— I fay  nothing 
of  the  other  aflemblies  on  the  continent, 
for  I know  little  of  them  ; only,  that  they 
were  the  proper  perfons  to  have  managed 
this  affair. 
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But  we  ran  headlong  to  work,  without 
ever  confidering  the  point  we  aimed  at,  or 
determining  what  the  concelfions  were,  with 
which  we  would  be  fatisfied.  Nor  is  this, 
indeed,  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
prefent  commotions  were  firft  excited,  not 
by  patriotifm,  but  the  felfilhnefs  of  thofe 
merchants  who  had  engrolfed  the  tea-trade 
with  Holland.  All  was  quiet  till  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  defign  of  fending  the  tea 
belonging  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  to  be 
fold  in  the  colonies.  Then  began  the  cry 
of  liberty,  which  hath  fince  been  fo  loudly 
echoed,  and  re-echoed,  through  the  con- 
tinent. 

Nor  have  the  fteps  we  have  fince  taken, 
been  a whit  more  prudent,  than  the  manner 
in  which  we  fet  out. 

Every  man  who  willies  well,  either  to 
America  or  Great-Britain,  mull  wilh  to  fee 
a hearty  and  firm  union  fublifting  between 
them,  and  between  every  part  of  the  Britilh 
empire.  The  firft  object  of  his  delire  will 
be  to  heal  the  unnatural  breach  that  now 
fubfifts,  and  to  accomplifh  a fpeedy  re- 
conciliation. All  parties  declare  the  ut- 
most 
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moft  willingnefs  to  live  in  union  with 
Great-Britain.  They  profefs  the  utmoft 
loyalty  to  the  King  ; the  warmeft  affection 
to  their  fellow-fubjefts  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  Weft-Indies,  and  their  readinefs  to 
do  every  thing  to  promote  their  welfare, 
that  can  reafonably  be  expe&ed  from  them. 
Even  thofe  republicans,  who  wifli  the  de- 
ftrudfion  of  every  fpecies  and  appearance 
of  monarchy  in  the  world,  find  it  neceftary 
to  put  on  a fair  face,  and  make  the  fame 
declaration. 

What  fteps.  Sir,  I befeech  you,  has  th? 
Congrefs  taken  to  accomplifh  thefe  good 
purpofes  ? Have  they  fixed  any  determined 
point  for  us  to  aim  at  ? They  have,  and  the 
point  marked  out  by  them,  is,  abfolute  in- 
dependence on  Great-Britain  ; — a perfect 
difcharge  from  all  fubordination  to  the  fu- 
preme  authority  of  the  Britifh  empire.- 
Have  they  propofed  any  method  of  cement- 
ing our  union  with  the  mother-country  ? 
Yes,  but  a queer  one,  viz.  to  break  off  all 
dealings  and  intercourfe  with  her. — Have 
they  done  any  thing  to  fhew  their  love  and 
affection  to  their  fellow-fubjeas  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Weft-Indies  ? — Undoubt- 
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cdly  they  have, — they  have  endeavoured  to 
ftarvethem  all  to  death. — Is  this  “ Equity 
Is  this  “ Wifdom  f ’ — Then  murder  is  equity, 

and  folly  wifdom. 

\ ' ' , % 

I will  here,  Sir,  venture  to  deliver  my 
fentiments  upon  the  line  that  ought  to  be 
drawn  between  the  fupremacy  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  the  dependency  of  the  Colo- 
nies. And  I fhall  do  it  with  the  more  bold- 
nefs,  becaufe  I know  it  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  opinions  of  many  of  the  warmed  ad- 
vocates for  America,  both  in  England  and 
in  the  colonies,  in  the  time  of  the  ftamp- 
act. — I imagine,  that  if  all  internal  taxation 
be  velfed  in  our  own  legiflatures,  and  the 
right  of  regulating  trade  by  duties,  bounties, 
&c.  be  left  in  the  power  of  the  Parliament  5 
and  alfo  the  right  of  enabling  all  general 
laws  for  the  good  of  all  the  colonies,  that 
we  fhall  have  all  the  fecurity  for  our  rights, 
liberties,  and  property,  which  human  policy 
can  give  us : The  dependence  of  the  colo- 
nies on  the  mother-country  will  be  fixed  on 
a firm  foundation ; the  fovereign  authority 
of  Parliament,  over  all  the  dominions  of 
the  empire  will  be  eftablifhed,  and  the 
mother-country  and  all  her  colonies  will  be 

knit 
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knit  together,  in  ONE  GRAND,  FIRM, 
AND  COMPACT  BODY. 

I do  not  think  my  fentiments  of  fo 
much  weight,  as  to  wifh  to  obtrude  them 
on  the  public.  There  are  fome  reafons, 
however,  in  favour  of  the  above  fcheme, 
which  I beg  leave  to  mention. 

It  feems  to  me  to  be  agreeable  to  the  fen- 
timents delivered  by  the  bed  friends  of 
America,  in  the  debates  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  and  Houfe  of  Commons,  upon  the 
bill  for  repealing  the  damp  aft.  I have  not 
thefe  debates  by  me ; but  1 remember  par- 
ticularly, that  though  the  prefent  Earl  of 
Chatham  argued  againd  the  propriety  ol 
raiding  internal  taxes  in  America,  by  virtue 
of  an  aft  of  Parliament,  yet  he  openly  avow- 
ed the  right  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the 
trade  of  the  colonies. 

This  is  a fcheme  which  we  (hall  proba- 
bly fucceed  in,  if  we  attempt  it  with  pro- 
per prudence  and  temper.  It  appears  to  me 
fo  reafonable  in  itfelf,  that  I am  perfuaded 
the  judice  of  the  nation  will  not  refufe  it, 
when  applied  for  in  a conditutional  way. 

4 . We 
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We  {hall  alfo  probably  have  many  warm, 
and  fenfible  advocates  both  among  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  fupport  our  ap- 
plication. 

If  we  grafp  at  too  much,  we  {hall  lofe 
every  thing.  The  Parliament  will  never 
give  up  the  right  of  regulating  the  trade  of 
the  colonies.  If  they  meet  with  ever  fo 
much  oppoiition  from  us,  it  will  only  make 
them  the  more  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of 
retaining  and  fupporting  their  power.  By 
infixing  upon  their  relinquishing  this  right, 
we  {hall  difoblige  and  lofe  our  bell  friends 
in  England.  The  people  of  this  province 
thought  themfelves  under  fo  great  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham, 
for  the  pains  he  took  in  getting  the  {lamp- 
act  repealed,  that  they  erected  his  {latue  in 
New-York,  to  perpetuate  their  gratitude. 
Yet,  if  I remember  right,  he  expefleshim- 
felf,  in  his  celebrated  fpeech  upon  that  oc- 
casion, in  words  that  ought  to  make  the 
deeped:  impreffion  on  us,  at  this  time.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  quote  exactly  from 
memory.  The  exprefiion  I allude  to,  is  to 
this  purpofe  : “ Confine  their  trade  and  their 
“ manufactures^  exercife  every  power  over 

H “ them. 
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<(  them,  except  that  of  taking  money  out 
**  of  their  pockets.”  Another  fentiment  of 
his  with  regard  to  the  celonies,  is  to  this 
purpofej  “ If  Great-Britain  has  no  fove- 
“ reign,  fupreme,  legiflative  authority  over 
“ America,  I would  advife  every  landed 
" gentleman  among  us,  to  fell  his  eftate, 
“ and  go  to  that  country.”  Can  we  expedt 
that  the  Earl  of  Chatham  will  expofe  him- 
felf  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  by  fupport- 
ing  us  in  demands  diredtly  repugnant  to  his 
fentiments  delivered  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
,mons?  The  misfortune  is,  that  we  have 
rifen  in  our  demands  fince  that  time,  and 
now  require  fo  much,  that  no  honed  man 
in  England,  can  abet  or  fupport  us  in  them. 

This  fcheme  will  fecure  us  from  flavery, 
and  too  abjedt  a dependence  on  our  fellow- 
. fubjedts  in  England.  The  Parliament  can 
hurt  us  in  no  way  but  by  an  internal  tax  on 
our  eftates,  without  injuring  the  nation  in 
an  equal  degree.-  If  they  lay  unneceffary, 
or  oppreffive  duties  on  trade,  they  will  im- 
mediately feel  the  effedtj  and  as  foon  as 
the  caufe  is  pointed  out,  they  will,  for  their 
own  fakes,  remove  it. 
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If  we  fhould  fucceed  in  depriving  Great- 
Britain  of  the  power  of  regulating  our  trade, 
the  colonies  will  probably  be  foon  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other.  Their  commercial 
interefts  will  interfere;  there  will  be  no 
fupreme  power  to  interpofe,  and  dilcord  and 
animofity  mud  enfue. 

And  upon  the  whole — if  the  Parliament 
can  regulate  our  trade,  fo  as  to  make  it  con^' 
duce  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  em-‘ 
pire,  as  well  as  to  our  particular  profit ; if 
they  can  protect  us  in  the  fecure  enjoys 
ment  of  an  extenfive  and  lucrative  com- 
merce, and  at  the  fame  time  can  raife  apart 
of  the  revenue  neceffary  to  fupport  their 
naval  power,  without  which  our  commerce 
cannot  be  fafe,  every  reafonable  man,  I 
fhould  imagine,  would  think  it  beft  to  let 
them  enjoy  it  in  peace ; without  defcending 
to  the  mean,  paltry,  narrow,  ftupid  defign 
of  the  Congrefs,  to  have  them  all  fworn. 
King,  Lords  and  Commons,  upon  the  Holy 
Evangelifts  of  Almighty  God,  that  all  the 
duties  by  them  laid,  are,  bona  fide , intend- 
ed as  regulations  of  trade,  and  not  to  raife 
one  fingle  brafs  farthing,  by  way  of  revenue. 
Pifdainful  thought  1 You,  Sir,  may,  if  you 
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pleafe,  pride  yourfelf  in  this  fufpicious,  jM- 
lous,  parfimonious,  ftingy,  coqtra&ed  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Congrefs ; you  may  call  ifc 
equity , 'wifdom,  dignity  : Be  it  my  glory  to 
have  contributed,  even  in  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree, to  the  honour,  fplendor,  and  majefty 
of  the  British  empire.  My  anceftors  were 
among  the  fir  ft:  Englishmen  who  fettled  in 
America.  I have  no  intereft  but  in  Ameri- 
ca. I have  not  a relation  out  of  it  that  I 
know  of.  Yet,  let  me  die  ! but  I had  ra- 
ther be  reduced  to  the  laft  /hilling,  than 
that  the  imperial  dignity  of  Great-Britain 
fhould  fink,  or  be  controlled  by  any  people 
or  power  on  earth. 

But  whatever  mode  may  be  thought  pro- 
per to  attempt  the  fettlement  of  an  Ameri- 
can conftitution  in,  and  to  heal  the  breach 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colo- 
nies, the  one  adopted  by  the  Congrefs  is 
certainly  deficient,  both  in  point  of  pru- 
dence and  efficacy.  In  the  commotions  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  ftamp-adt,  we  recurred  to 
petitions  and  remonftrances ; our  grievances 
were  pointed  out,  and  redrefs  folicited,  with 
temper  and  decency.  They  were  heard, 
they  were  attended  to,  and  the  difagreeable 
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repealed.  The  fame  mode  of  applica*r 
tion  fucceeded  with  regard  to  the  duties  laid 
upon  glafs,  painters  colours,  &c.  You  fay, 
indeed,  that  our  addrefies  on  this  occafion 
were  “ treated  with  contempt  and  negledt.” 
But  I befeech  you,  were  not  our  addrefies 
received,  read,  and  debated  upon  ? and  was 
pot  the  repeal  of  thofe  adts  the  confequence  ? 
The  fadt,  you  know,  is  as  I ftate  it.  If 
jhefe  adts  were  not  only  difagreeable  to  the 
Americans,  but  were  alfo  “ found  to  mili- 
**  tate  againft  the  commercial  interefts  of 
“ Great-Britain,”  it  proves  what  I have  af- 
ferted  above,  that  duties  which  injure  our 
trade,  will  foon  be  felt  in  England,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  repealed. 

Your  next  inftance  to  prove  the  inefficacy 
pf  remonftrances  and  petitions,  is  taken 
from  the  application  of  the  Bofton  afiembly, 
againft  their  governor  j this,  you  fay,  “ was 
“ treated  with  the  greateft  indignity,  and 
“ ftigmatized  as  a /editions,  vexatious , and 
“ fcandalous  libel.”  And  yet,  in  truth,  this 
petition  was  treated  with  all  the  regard  that 
poffibly  could  be  paid  to  it.  It  was  received 
by  the  King  : the  Governor,  againfi:  whom 

the 
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the  complaint  was  made,  was  called  to  a 
public  trial,  before  the  only  court  where 
the  caufe  was  cognizable,  the  King  in  coun- 
cil. The  Bofton  aifembly  could  not  fupport 
their  charge;  and  the  Governor  was  ac- 
quitted. This  you  call  Jligmatizing  their 
petition,  as  a feditious , vexatious , and  J, can - 
dalous  libel.  If  it  was  fo,  why  Ihould  not 
the  court  ftigmatize  it  as  fuch  ? If  it  was 
not  fo,  why  did  not  that  aflembly  fupport 
their  charge?  They  could  as  ealily  have 
fent  a ftate  of  the  fadts  upon  which  they 
grounded  their  complaint,  and  the  evidence 
to  fupport  them,  to  England,  as  they  fent 
the  complaint : And  if  they  did  not  do  it, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  they  had  none 
to  fend. 

Some  people  have  got  a flrange  way  of 
complaining,  petitioning,  and  remonftrat- 
ing,  in  a manner  that  they  know  muft  fail, 
and  then  they  make  a great  noife  about  the 
difregard  with  which  their  applications  are 
treated.  I with  I could  fee  the  petition 
of  the  late  congrefs  to  the  King : I will 
lay  a pound  to  a penny,  that  it  is  exadlly  of 
this  ftamp. 
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There  is  alfo  this  reafon  why  we  fhould, 
at  lead,  have  tried  the  mode  of  petition 
and  remondrance,  to  obtain  a removal  of 
the  grievances  we  complain  of.  The  friends 
of  America,  in  England,  have  drongly  re- 
commended it,  as  the  mod  decent  and  pro- 
bable means  of  fucceeding.  It  would  have 
given  them  a fair  opportunity  of  becoming 
advocates  in  our  caufe,  and  of  fupporting 
us  in  all  our  juft  and  reafonable  demands. 
But  by  the  hafty  refolves  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congrefs,  we  have  effec- 
tually prevented  them  from  appearing  in  our 
behalf  and  if  the  information  from  Eng- 
land be  true,  we  have,  by  our  haughty  de- 
mands of  independency  on  the  fupreme  le- 
giflature  of  the  nation,  detached  mod  of 
them  from  our  intered,  and  forced  them 
to  take  part  againft  us. 

It  was  to  this  circumdance  I adverted, 
when,  in  the  Free  thoughts  I faid  in  gene- 
ral terms,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
grefs would  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
people  in  Great-Britain,  and  of  friends, 
make  them  our  enemies.  You  make  light 
of  this,  and  feem  fo  confident  of  having  the 
people  of  England  at  your  devotion,  that 

you 
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you  imagine,  as  foon  as  your  redoubtable 
Congrefs  gives  the  Word,  they  will  fpurri 
all  the  reftraints  of  law  and  government, 
fly  upon  the  parliament  and  miniftry,  and 
on  them  “ revenge  the  evils  they  may  feel  ;,f 
— a little  time,  Sir,  will  determine  whether 
you,  or  I,  judge  right  in  this  particular. 

You  talk  much  of  the  jujlice,  vigour, 
policy , and  probable  fuccefs  of  the  meafures 
adopted  by  the  Congrefs.  I have  (hewn, 
and  {hall  fhew  more  fully,  that  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  they  will  fucceed  ; and  that 
they  are  not  founded  in  good  policy,  but 
in  arrant  folly.  Their  vigour  I mull  con- 
fefs : But  the  misfortune  is,  they  will  be 
mod  vigorous  to  our  own  hurt.  If  a man 
puts  a piftol  to  his  bread  and  draws  the 
trigger,  the  piftol  will  fire  juft  as  vigoroufly 
as  if  he  turned  the  muzzle  the  other  way, 
but  the  confequence  will  be  very  different. 

The  landed  and  trading  interefts  of  this 
country  both  depend  principally  upon  our 
exports.  If  our  exports  fhould  ceafe  only 
for  a year,  not  only  the  produce  of  our 
lands,  but  the  lands  themfelves,  would  fink 
amazingly  in  value.  A great  number  of 
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people  would  be  out  of  employ,  and  ftrolh* 
ing  through  the  country,  would  become 
the  wretched  objedts  both  of  pity  and  dread. 
Thieves,  robbers,  and  highwaymen  would 
render  life  and  property  very  precarious. 
We  fhould  then  tafte  the  fweets  of  natural 
liberty,  and  fee  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind exemplified  in  dreadful  infiances.  We 
fhould  then  have  reafon  and  leifure  enough 
to  repent  of  our  folly,  and  lament  that  in- 
fatuation, which  tempted  us  to  grafp  at 
the  mere  Jkadow  of  civil  freedom,  while 
we  lofi  its  real  fubjlance . 

Every  man  of  common  fenfe  muft  laugh 
at  your  fcheme  of  clothing  ourfelves  with 
our  own  manufactures.  The  folly  of  it  is 
too  glaring  to.  efcape  obfervation, — Continue 
the  non-importation  ; and  the  firfi:  winter 
after  our  Englifh  goods  are  confumed,  we 
fhall  be  ftarving  with  cold. — Kill  your  fiheep 
ever  fo  fpar\nglyy  keep  every  weather , as 
well  as  ewe,  to  increafe  the  number,  and 
improve  the  breed  of  fheep ; make  every 
other  mode  of  farming  fubfervient  to  the 
railing  of  fheep ; and  the  requifite  quantity 
of  wool  to  clothe  the  inhabitants  of  this 
continent,  will  not  be  obtained  in  twenty 
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years : If  they  increafe  only  as  they  have 
done,  not  in  fifty. 

t 

The  cotton  you  fpeak  of,  muft  come 
from  the  fouthern  colonies.  Should  Great- 
Britain  block  up  our  ports,  how  are  we  to 
get  it  ? Bring  it  by  land  ? The  expence  I 
fear  would  be  too  great,  at  leaft  for  the 
poor. 

Befides : Who  is  to  manufacture  this 
wool  and  cotton  after  we  have  got  it.  The 
country  people  manufacture  as  much  cloth 
as  they  can  already;  and  you  will  find 
that  it  requires  full  as  much  legerdemain  to 
convert  an  American  failor  or  fhipwriglit 
into  a Jpinfler  or  weaver,  as  to  convert  art 
Englifh  clothier  into  a blackfmitb.  The  peo- 
ple of  England,  Sir,  have  this  advantage 
over  us,  fhould  our  non-importation  diftrefs 
their  manufacturers. — Every  man  may  apply 
himfelf  to  labour  on  a farm,  and  would  be- 
come expert  enough  at  it  to  get  his  bread. 
The  price  of  grain  would  be  much  advanced 
in  France,  Spain,  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  foon  as  the  fupply  from  America  was  cut 
off.  They  could  therefore  have  the  greateft 
encouragement  to  raife,  and  export  grain  to 
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foreign  markets.  But  our  people  wotild  iidt 
be  employed  in  this  way  $ for  when  our  ex- 
ports are  flopped,  otir  grain  would  become 
of  little  worth  : And  I imagine  that  our 
failors>  &c.  will  make  no  better  phydcians, 
parfons,  lawyers,  “ philofophers,  poets, 
u painters,  and  muficiansf’  than  the  Eng- 
lifh  mechanics. 

Let  it  alfo  be  confdered,  that  notwith- 
(landing  the  prefent  high  cultivation  of  the 
lands  in  England,  that  kingdom  is  dill  ca- 
pable of  being  improved  by  agriculture  and 
commerce,  fo  as  to  maintain  double  the 
number  of  people  that  it  does  at  prefent  t 
Probably  the  emigrations  to  America  and 
the  Ead-Indies,  have  been  the  principal 
caufe  of  preventing  it  hitherto. 

With  regard  to  the  north  part  of  Britain, 
—the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  it, 
particularly  within  the  lad  thirty  years,  are' 
amazing.  The  enterprizing  fpirit,  and  the 
perfevering  efforts  of  the  people,  have  open- 
ed an  eafy  intercourfe  between  all  parts  of 
the  country,  by  means  of  the  nobled  roads 
and  canals.  A tade  for  the  liberal  arts  and 
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fciences  has  been  a long  time  charadteriftfc 
of  the  nation.  And  commerce  hath  en- 
riched them  to  that  degree,  that  I have 
heard  it  confidently  aflerted,  that  the  Tingle 
province  of  Virginia,  owes  the  {ingle  city 
of  Glafgow,  at  this  very  time,  no  lefs  than 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  To 
get  rid  of  their  enormous  debt,  at  a ftroke, 
may  be  the  grand  reafon  why  the  Virgi- 
nians are  fo  ready  to  embrace  any  fcheme 
that  promifes  exemption  from  the  Britifh 
government.— Such  an  attempt  may  raife 
the  indignation  of  the  Scots  againft  -the 
Virginians,  but  not  againft  the  government. 
They  have  too  long  tafted  the  Tweets  of 
peace,  order,  agriculture,  and  a flourifhing 
commerce  : They  have  ever  been  attached 
to  monarchy : They  have  got  over  thofe 
difficulties  which  a warm  affedtion  for  a 
particular  family  involved  them  in,  and  for 
Courage,  abilities,  and  loyalty,  are  TurpafTed 
by  no  fubjedts  of  the  Britifh  dominions. 

A 

To  return:  We  once  tried  this  manu- 
facturing fcheme  in  this  province.  All  or- 
ders and  degrees  of  people  became  enthu- 
Tiaftically  fond  of  home-fpun  cloths.  Our 
flieep  and  lambs  were  killed  as  fparingly  as 
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poflible.  The  belt  encouragement  was  given 
to  the  artificers.  How  it  fucceeded  the 
managers  can  inform  you. 

I mentioned  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of 
one  meafure  of  the  Congrefs,  which  I 
thought  indicated  a difpofition  to  diflrefs 
the  people  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  Weft-Indies,  who  had  done  us  no  in- 
jury. You,  Sir,  avow  this  defign,  and 
juflify  it  in  a way  that  does  no  honour, 
either  to  your  head  or  your  heart.  You 
reprefent  them  as  being  politically  criminal , 
becaufe  they  have  not  endeavoured  to  pre* 
vent  the  injuries  which,  you  fay,  the  Britifh 
Parliament  has  brought  upon  us,  and  are 
therefore  to  cc  be  regarded,  in  fome  meafure, 
“ as  accomplices.”— There  is  about  as  much 
propriety,  juftice  and  truth  in  this  reafon- 
ing,  as  there  would  be  in  arguing  your 
right  to  Jiarve  your  neighbour,  becaufe  he 
did  not  prevent  your  falling  into  a fever, 
though  you  would  live  after  your  own  way, 
and  never  afked  his  afijftance  at  all. 

Are  the  Irifh  and  Weft-Indians  account- 
able for  our  mad  freaks?  Do  you  expedt 
to  extend  the  tyranny  of  the  Congrefs  over 
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the  whole  Britilh  empire,  by  the  mere 
legerdemain  of  calling  it  American  free- 
dom ? Do  you  think  that  the  Irifh  and 
Weft-Indians  are,  in  duty  bounds  to  enter 
into  our  non-importation,  non-confump- 
tion,  and  non-exportation  agreement,  till 
all  our  grievances  and  complaints,  real  and 
pretended,  are  removed  ? and  that  they  de- 
ferve  to  be  ftarved  if  they  do  not  ? Enjoy 
your  folly  and  malevolence  if  you  can. 

You  fay,  that  tc  it  is  impofllble  to  excul- 
tc  pate  a people  that  buffers  its  rulers  to 
tc  abufe  and  tyrannize  over  others.”  You 
will  allow,  I prefume,  that  the  abettors  and 
fupporters  of  the  prefent  meafures  in  Ame- 
rica, are  a numerous  people : How  will 
you  exculpate  them,  who  buffer  their  rulers, 
the  Congrefs  and  Committees,  rulers  whom 
they  themfelves  have  appointed,  cc  to  abufe 
i(  and  tyrannize  over  others,”  in  the  moft 
unwarrantable,  illegal,  and  unheard-of 
manner.  All  this,  I fuppofe,  is  right.  The 
tyranny  of  a mob,  is  the.  freedom  of  Ame- 
rica : but  if  the  people  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  Weft-Indies,  will  not,  at  your  com- 
mand, rife  and  tear  their  rulers  in  pieces, 
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they  are  perfect  {laves ; they  cannot  be  ex- 
culpated ; they  deferve  to  be  ftarved.  ; 

In  Page  22,  you  difdain  the  imputation, 
on  the  Congrefs,  of  endeavouring  “ to 
“ threaten,  bully,  or  frighten  any  perfon 
“ into  a compliance  with”  your  “ demands,” 
by  exciting  clamours  and  riots  in  England. 
Yet  in  the  14th  Page  you  openly  declare, 
“ that  the  defign  of  the  Congrefs  in  their 
<c  proceedings  was,  to  influence  the  mini- 

ftry  to  give  up  their  enterprize ; or 
“ otherwife,  to  rouze  the  inhabitants  of 
<c  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Weft- 
(C  Indies,  from  their  ftate  of  neutrality,  and 
“ engage  them  to  unite  with  us  in  oppofing 
<c  the  lawlefs  hand  of  tyranny.”  And  in 
Page  2 1 ft,  you  give  this  reafon  why  the 
non  exportation  was  put  off  to  a diftant 
period,  viz.  “ The  profpeCt  of  its  taking 
?c  place,  and  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  it, 
•c  will  be  a prevailing  motive  with  the  mini- 
“ ftry  to  abandon  their  malignant  fchemes.” 
—This,  I think,  is  fomething  like  endea- 
vouring to  bully  and  frighten  the  miniftry 
into  a compliance  with  your  demands,  and 
implies  fomething  more  than  a feeming 
contradiction.  To  reconcile  it  may  be  a 
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proper  employment  for  your  hours  of'  lew 
fure : At  prefent  pleafe  to  attend  me  a little 
further. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  an  error  in 
your  vindication,  which  is  common  to  all 
the  writers  of  your  party.  You  over-rate 
the  importance  of  thefe  colonies  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire.  You  feem  to  think  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  our  trade,  whether  it  fhall 
or  fhall  not  exifl. 

« 

That  as  foon  as  we  flop  our  imports, 
England  will  have  no  vent  for  her  woollens, 
Ireland  for  her  linens,  nor  the  Wefl-Indies 
for  their  fugars : that  as  foon  as  our  non- 
importation takes  place,  Ireland  will  be 
without  flax-feed,  and  the  Wefl-Indies 
without  flour  or  lumber.  The  exportation 
of  Britifh  manufactures  to  America  is  but 
fmal!,  compared  with  that  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  drips  that  trade  to  thofe 
colonies  that  are  engaged  in  the  prefent 
unnatural  difpute  with  their  mother-country, 
however  numerous  they  may  appear  in  your 
eyes,  bear  but  a fmall  proportion  to  thofe 
which  navigate  the  Thames,  the  Severn, 
&c.  Adi  any  one  capable  of  informing 
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you,  and  you  will  foon  be  convinced,  that 
but  a fmall  proportion  of  the  Yorkfhire 
cloth  comes  to  this  country.  The  eftimate 
may  eafily  be  made  by  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  fhips  that  fail  from  Hull,  &c.  to  thefe 
colonies,  with  thofe  that  fail  to  the  Baltic, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Befides,  the  American  market  hath  hi- 
therto had  the  preference  in  England.  They 
looked  out  for  no  vent  for  thofe  articles 
which  we  wanted.  Should  their  trade  with 
us  fail,  very  fmall  conceftions  to  Portugal, 
Ruflia,  Turkey,  &c.  would  open  a vent  for 
all  they  could  fend.  I have  no  inclination 
to  leflen  our  importance  to  the  Britifh  em- 
pire. I acknowledge  it  to  be  conftderable  : 
but  if  we  eftimate  it  fo  high  as  to  fuppofe 
that  Great-Britain  could  not  fubfift  with- 
out us,  or  could  not  fubfift  in  a happy  and 
flouriftiing  ftate,  wre  deceive  ourfelves  with 
fancied  notions  of  our  own  confequence. 
Nor,  Sir,  did  I ever  attempt  to  declaim 
upon  the  “ omnipotency  and  all-fufficiency 
“ of  Great-Britain.”  Thefe  are  your  not 
my  expreftions.  Great-Britain  may  be  a 
flouriftiing  and  powerful  ftate,  without  be- 
ing omnipotent.  She  may  be  happy,  and 
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profperous,  and  have  great  refources,  with- 
out being  all-fufficient.  Whenever  I at- 
tempt to  declaim,  as  I know  my  abilities 
to  be  but  moderate,  I fhall  take  care  to 
choofe  a copious  fubje£l,  and  one  that  is 
founded  in  “ truth  and  reality and  the 
cmnipotency  and  all-fufficiency  of  the  late 
Grand  Continental  Co7igrefs  fhall  be  my  theme, 
in  preference  to  every  other  one.  However, 
I believe  it  will  be  mod:  prudent  for  me,  to 
leave  the  field  of  declamation  to  you.  Your 
genius  feems  exactly  fitted  for  making  ex- 
curfions  round  its  flowery  bodies ; there  you 
may  feledt  nofegays  of  the  moft  odorous 
perfumes,  and  wear  chaplets  of  never-fail- 
ing colours,  to  refrefli  and  adorn,  the  pa- 
triotic heroes  that  lately  met  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

Let  us  now  pay  a fhort  vifit  to  poor  Ire- 
land, another  victim,  devoted  by  the  Con- 
grefs  to  the  infernal  Gods,  to  render  them 
propitious  to  fedition  and  rebellion.  Where 
will  Ireland  find  purchafers  for  her  linens, 
fo  numerous  and  wealthy  as  we  arp  ? This 
is  a queftion  which  you  think  wilj  furpafs 
the  “ profound  fagacity  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
cc  Farmer,”  to  anfvver.  In  truth.  Sir,  Mr. 
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A.  W.  Farmer,  has  fagacity  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  an-  f 
jfwer  it  at  all.  He  knows,  however,  that 
the  Irifh  can  do  juft  as  well  with  their 
linens  upon  their  hands,  as  we  can  with 
our  flax-feed  upon  ours.  He  knows  alfo 
that  we  fhould  fuffer  as  much  for  the  want 
of  their  linens,  as  they  would  for  the  want 
of  our  flax-feed.  He  knows  alfo,  that  there 
was  a time  when  Ireland  fubfifted  as  many 
inhabitants  as  fhe  does  now,  without  any 
linen  manufactory  at  all  j and  he  knows 
that  what  has  been  done,  may  be  done 
again.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  thefe 
provinces  ufed  formerly  to  take  all  their 
linens  from  Holland  and  Germany.  He 
knows  that  all  the  Dutchmen  and  Germans 
are  not  ftarved  to  death  ftnce  that  trade 
failed  them.  He  knows  that  the  Irifh  h^ve 
as  good  a country  to  live  in  as  either  the 
Dutch  or  Germans.  He  knows  that  they 
are  as  capable  of  any  fcience,  or  of  any 
bufinefs,  agriculture,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, manufactures,  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. He  knows  that  they  are  a generous, 
hofpitable,  gallant-fpirited,  loyal  people: 
and  he  knows  that  the  Americans  can  nei- 
ther force  them  into  rebellion,  nor  ftarve 
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them  to  death.  “ The  profound  fagacity 
“ of  Mr.  A.  W.  Farmer,”  Sir,  can  “ ex- 
<c  plore”  fo  much  knowledge  as  this.  Nay, 
he  knows  a little  more. 

He  knows  that  you  are  very  much  mif- 
taken  when  you  fay,  that  the  Irifh  cannot 
get  a fufficient  fupply  ,of  flax-feed,  except 
from  thefe  colonies.  You  feem  to  think 
that  Ireland,  at  prefen t,  buys  up  all  the 
flax-feed  that  all  the  world,  can  fpare,  and 
all  the  flax  raifed  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Baltic.  I have  enquired  of  very 
good  judges,  they  all  allure  me  that  a very 
conflderable  fupply  may  be  obtained  from 
Holland,  and  from  the  Baltic  ; that  Canada 
will  probably  attend  to  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  efpecially  if  we  fhould  excite  her  to  do 
it,  by  yielding  up  the  Irifh  market;  and 
then  fhe  would  furnjfh  a large  quantity  of 
feed.  At  vvorfl,  the  Irifh  can  give  up  the 
making  of  very  fine  linens,  and  then  they 
can  raife  a fufflciency  at  home. 

P You  think  it  probable  that  the  Dutch 
will  with-hold  their  feed,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance their  own  manufactures ; i.  e.  you 
with  the  Dutch  would  join  with  you  in 
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diftrefling  Ireland.  What,  I pray  you,  have 
the  Irifh  done,  that  you  are  unwilling  they 
fhould  get  a fupply  of  flax-feed  fufflcient 
for  their  purpofe,  from  any  part  of  the 
world  ? What  muft  they  do  to  obtain  your 
favour  ? Shall  they  dethrone  the  King,  kill 
Lord  North,  and  blow  up  the  parliament  ? — 
Will  this  fatisfy  you  ? May  they,  upon  thefe 
terms,  get  a little  feed  from  Holland  ?■=-■*! 
believe  they  need  not  folicit  your  permiflion. 
You  never  yet  knew  a Hollander,  who 
would  with-hold  any  thing  that  would  fetch 
him  a good  price. 

Your  malice  againfl:  the  Weft-Indians  is 
little  inferior  to  that  againfl:  the  Irifh.  Give 
me  leave,  Sir,  to  tranflate  a paragraph  in 
in  your  19th  Page,  into  plain  Englifti.— 
The  Weft-Indians  have  no  food  but  juft 
from  hand  to  mouth.  Their  lands  are  fo 
valuable  that  they  cannot  afford  to  raife  the 
neceffaries  of  life : So  rich,  that  nothing 
but  fugar-canes  will  grow  upon  them  : Not 
a grain  of  Indian  corn ; not  a yam,  nor  a 
plantain  : Not  a pig,  nor  a fowl,  can  live 
upon  them  : — They  can  get  no  fupply  from 
Canada  : The  Canadians  are  an  indolent, 
lazy,  ftupid,  popifh  pack  5 they  mind  no- 
thing 
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thing  but  faying  their  prayers  : The  wheat 
they  can  fpare,  would  not  furnifh  a dozen 
Weft-Indians  with  bread  : The  Weft-India 
Iflands  fwarm  with  fouls : An  hundred  at 
lead,  to  every  two  hundred  acres  of  land  ; 
Thefejou/s  will  devour  an  immenfe  quantity 
pf  food  : If  the  Canadians  would  turn  good 
proteftant  republicans,  join  the  Congrefs, 
and  rebel  againft  the  King,  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years  they  might  do  fpmething; — “ but  in 
<(  th-e  mean  time  the  Wefb-Indians  might 
“ have  the  fatisfaftion  of  ftarving — And 
to  fee  them  ftarve,  I prefume,  would  be  a 
particular  fatisf action  to  you. 

But,  as  I love  to  difappoint  malice,  I have 
the  particular  fatisfadtion  of  informing  you, 
that  3 50,000  bufhels  of  wheat  were  exported 
from  Quebec  the  lafi:  year  j and  that  above 
50,000  bulhels  remained  on  hand,  for  want 
of  fnips  to  carry  it  off;  and  that  the  quan- 
tity raifed  this  year,  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
the  laft. — This  is  a hire  indication  of  the 
indolence  of  the  Canadians  : — A manifeft 
proof  that  they  “ have  not  improved  their 
“ country  as  they  ought  to  have  done.”— 
They,  it  teems,  have  been  raifing  wheat, 
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when  they  ought  to  have  been  ralfing  rebellion. 
—Indolent,  ftupid  puppies ! 

Now,  Sir,  I imagine,  that  400,000 
bulhels  of  wheat  a year,  would  do  fomething 
towards  fupplying  our  Weft-India  iflands 
with  bread ; and  though  it  would  be  popifh 
wheat,  and  probably  not  quite  fo  good  as 
that  which  the  Weft-Indians  ufed  to  get 
from  the  proteftant  fields  of  Pennfylvaniaand 
New- York,  yet  probably  they  may  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  eat  a little  of  it,  rather  than 
give  you  the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  them 
Jiarve. 

I have  alfo  the  pleafure  of  informing  you, 
that  there  is  now  more  lumber  annually 
fhipped  from  Quebec,  than  from  any  co- 
lony on  the  continent.  This,  with  what 
would  come  from  the  Miffiffippi,  the  Flo- 
ridas,  and  what  the  Iflands  themfelves  afford, 
would  be  more  than  fufficient  for  all  their 
purpofes.— Hoi  fes  they  cannot  want,  while 
Canada  abounds  in  fuch  numbers. 

1 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I muff  abide  by 
my  firft  opinion;  viz.  that  our  fchemes  of 
non-importation,  See,  will  not  diibrefs  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  Ireland,  or  the  Weft-Indies,  fo  far. as 
to  oblige  them  to  join  their  clamours  with 
ours,  to  get  the  ads  we  complain  of  re- 
pealed. 

It  has  been  feveral  times  objeded  again  ft 
the  prefent  violent  mode  of  proceeding  in 
America,  that  it  cuts  off  all  profped  of  a 
peaceable  accommodation  with  pur  mother- 
country.  You  get  rid  of  this  objedion,  by 
informing  us,  that  the  Congrefs  “ have 
“ petitioned  his  Majefty  for  the  redrefs  of 
<(  grievances.” 

Do  you  remember,  Sir,  how  much  pains 
you  have  taken,  to  prove  that  petitioning 
would  do  no  good  : That  our  petitions  ever 
had  been  treated  with  contempt  and  negled, 
even  when  prefented  “ in  the  moft  loyal 
“ and  refpedful  manner,  in  a legiflative 
“ capacity.” — And  yet  now,  after  you  have 
entered  into  the  moft  hoftile  combinations 
againft  the  Britifh  ftate;  endeavoured,  by 
diftrefling  and  ftarving  the  Irifh  and  the 
Weft-Indians,  to  make  them  take  part  in 
yopr  rebellion ; attempted  to  excite  tumults 
and  feditions  in  Great-Britain  and  Quebec, 
by  inflammatory  addreffes  to  the  people; 
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difavowed  your  dependence  on,  and  (ufci 
miffion  to  the  authority  of  the  fupreme 
legiflature  of  the  nation,— -you  think  a pe- 
tition from  an  illegal,  unknown  Congrefs^ 
which  may  probably  do  every  thing  you 
Want  to  have  done.-— Under  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  to  prefent  a petition  to  his  Majefty* 
is  ofFering  a petition  to  him  with  one  hand, 
while  you  hold  a fWord  to  his  bread:  with 
the  other.  And  yet  you  afk— c<  Can  <1 
u pretext  be  wanting,  in  this  cafe,  to  pre-^ 
“ ferve  the  dignity  of  the  parent  date,  and 
“ yet  remove  the  complaints  of  the  colo- 
“ nies  ? How  eafy  would  it  be  to  overlook 
“ our  particular  agreements,  and  grant  us 
sc  redrefs  in  confequence  of  our  petition!;  ? 
“ It  is  eafy  to  perceive  there  would  be  no 
“ difficulty  in  this  refpedt.”— If  you  have 
any  modefty  left,  holddown  yGur  head,  Sir, 
and  blufh. 

After  this  indance  of  your  confunimate 
affurance,  I can  no  longer  wonder  at  your 
effrontery  in  calling  it  “ the  grollell  infa- 
u tuation  of  niadnefs  itfelf”— -s‘  frantic  ex-* 
fC  travagance”— fhould  Great-Britain  at- 
tempt to  fupport  her  authority  over  the  co-* 
lonies  by  the  fvvord. 
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It  has  been  the  conftant  prabtice  of  your  ^ 
party,  to  preach  up  the  improbability  of 
Great-Britain’s  attempting  to  reduce  the 
colonies  to  obedience  by  force.  But  fuppofe 
Great-Britain  fhould  eftimate  the  colonies 
as  highly  as  you  do,  and  fhould  confider 
them  as  being  abfolutely  neceffary  to  her 
very  exiftence,  as  an  independent,  flourifh- 
ing  date.  As  foon  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congrefs  are  known  to  her,  fhe  muft 
perceive  that  there  is  no  way  to  bring  the 
colonies  back  to  their  obedience,  but  forces 
Had  a proper  reprefentation  been  made  j — 
and  the  proper  perfons  to  have  done  this 
were  our  AfTemblies, — the  fupreme  author 
rity  of  Great-Britain  acknowledged  j and 
upon  that  footing  a repeal  of  the  acts  com- 
plained of  folicited  ; Great-Britain,  I doubt 
not,  would  have  attended  to  us,  and  would 
have  done  what  fhe  though  juft  and  rea- 
fonable.  She  might  have  been  induced  to 
have  made  feme  concefiions  for  peace-fake, 
even  though  there  had  been  Tome  hebtoring 
and  bullying,  and  fchemes  of  non-importa- 
tion, &c.  among  the  people.  This  was  juft 
the  cafe  in  the  time  of  the  ftamp-abt,  and 
yet  the  diforders  and  confufions,  and  non- 
importations of  that  period,  never  drew  the 
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refentment  of  the  nation  upon  us.  Is  this 
the  reafon  why  you  think  it  improbable  that 
Great-Britain  will  now  recur  to  force?— 
Confider.the  cafe  is  altered.  The  grand 
Gongrefs,  the  piddling  Committees  through 
the  continent,  have  all  difclaimed  their  fub- 
jeclion  to  the  fovereign  authority  of  the 
empire  : They  deny  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament to  make  any  laws  to  bind  them  at 
all.  They  claim  an  abfolute  independency. 

Now  what  conceffions  can  Great-Britain 
make,  that  would  fatisfy  you  and  your  par- 
ty ? She  has  it  not  in  her  power  to  make 
any — were  (he  even  defirous  of  doing  it, 
and  willing  to  facrifice  her  own  honour  and 
dignity,  to  gratify  your  humours.  She  has 
no  choice  but  to  declare  the  colonies  inde- 
pendent dates,  or  to  try  the  force  of  arms, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  a fenfe  of  their 
duty.  This  is  the  wretched  date  to  which 
your  adored  Gongrefs  have  reduced  us,  and 
for  which  they  deferve  the  curfe  of  every 
inhabitant  of  America.  No  alternative  is 
left  us,  but  either  to  renounce  their  mea- 
fures,  or  to  plunge  head-long  into  rebellion 
and  civil  war. 

L 2 The 
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The  true  reafon  why  the  Congrefs  did  not 
petition  the  two  Houles  of  Parliament  was, 
—I  know  it  as  well  as  if  1 had  been  one  of 
the  Delegates— becaufe  tnev  denied,  and 
were  determined  to  perfift  in  denying,  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament : And  petition- 
ing would  be  owning  of  it.  You,  Sir,  gave 
3 falfe  reafon.  You  cannot  name  an  in- 
fiance  of  any  petition  to  either  Houfe  of 
Parliament  from  any  legal  body  of  men  in 
America,  ever  having  been  “ treated  with 
ee  contempt  or  negledtf5  uniels  you  con- 
ilrue  “ the  not  granting  a petition,  a con- 
tempt  of  it.” 

You  affedt  'on  every  occalion  to  difplay 
the  omnipotency  and  all-fuhiciency”  of 
thofe  colonies  which  have  entered  into  the 
folemn  league  and  covenant  againfl  Great- 
Britain.  You  mention  the  conliderable  num- 
bers of  their  men — 400,000,  I think,  your 
Generalijjio  rates  them  at— their  valour,  and 
bloody  difpofition  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  I 

wifh  vou  bad  told  us  what  refources  the  co- 
✓ 

lohies  have,  to  pay,  cloatn,  arm,  feed  tbefe 
confiderable  numbers : — who  are  to  levy  the 
taxes  peceffary  to  defray  the  expence  of 

thefe 
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tbefe  articles  ? Whether  that  is  to  be  the 
bufmefs  of  the  next  congrefs. 

On  the  other  hand  you  always  fpeak  of 
Great -Britain,  as  of  fome  pitiful  ftate  juft 
finking  into  obfcurity.— You  mention  the 
fmall  number  of  her  troops  in  America; — the 
decay  of  her  commerce ; — the  decreafe  of 
her  revenue -her  luxury,— national  debt, 
&c. — the  danger  left  the  neighbouring  ftates 
fhouldall  fall  upon  her,  fhouldfhe  venture  in  a 
military  way  to  fend  acrofs  the  Atlantic. — And 
then — “ Ruin  like  a deluge,  would  pour,”— 
pour  ! a deluge  pour  ! — A tea-pot  can  do  as 
much  as  that — would  wheel,  and  boil , and 
foam , and  thunder  “ in  from  every  quarter.” 

Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  Great-Britain  is 
like  an  old,  wrinkled,  withered,  worn-out 
hag,  whom  every  jackanapes  that  truants 
along  the  ftreets  may  infult  with  impunity  ? 

- — You  will  find  her  a vigorous  matron,  juft 
approaching  a green  old  age ; and  with  fpi- 
r it  and  ftrength  fufiicient  to  chaftife  her  un- 
dutiful  and  rebellious  children.  Your  mea- 
fures  have  as  yet  produced  none  of  the  ef- 
fects you  looked  for : Great-Britain  is  not 
as  yet  intimidated  : She  has  already  a confi- 
derable  fleet  and  army  in  America : More 
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fhips  and  troops  are  expected  in  the  fpring  s 
Every  appearance  indicates  a defign  in  her 
to  fupport  her  claim  with  vigour.  You 
may  call  it  infatuatioriy  madnefs , frantic  ex~ 
travagancet  to  hazard  fo  fmall  a number  of 
troops  as  fhe  can  fpare,  again  ft  the  thoufands 
of  New  England.  Should  the  dreadful  con- 
teft  once  begin — But  God  forbid  ! Save, 
heavenly  Father ! O faye  my  country  from 
perdition ! 

_ « • 

Conftder,  Sir,  is  it  right  to  rifle  the  va- 
luable bletfrngs  of  property,  liberty  and  life, 
to  the  Tingle  chance  of  war  ? Of  the  worft 
kind  of  war — a civil  war  ? a civil  war  found- 
ed on  rebellion  ? Without  ever  attempting 
the  peaceable  mode  of  accommodation  r 
Without  ever  afking  a redrefs  of  our  com- 
plaints, from  the  only  power  on  earth  who 
can  redrefs  them  ? When  difputes  happen 
between  nations  independent  of  each  other, 
they  firft  attempt  to  fettle  them  by  their 
ambaffadors ; they  feldom  run  haftily  to  war, 
till  they  have  tried  what  can  be  done  by 
treaty  and  mediation,  I would  make  many 
more  conceffions  to  a parent,  than  were 
juftly  due  to  him,  rather  than  engage  with 
him  in  a duel.  But  vye  are  ruftiing  into  a 

war 
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war  with  our  parent  date,  without  of- 
fering the  lead  conceffion ; without  even 
deigning  to  propofe  an  accommodation. 
You,  Sir,  have  employed  your  pen,  and 
exerted  your  abilities,  in  vindicating  and  re- 
commending meafures  which  you  know 
muft,  if  perfifted  in,  have  a diredt  tenden- 
cy to  produce  and  accelerate  this  dreadful 
event.  The  congrefs  alfo  forefaw  the  horrid 
tragedy  that  mull  be  adted  in  America, 
fhould  their  meafures  be  generally  adopted, 
why  elfe  did  they  advife  us — “ to  extend  our 
“ views  to  mournful  events,  and  be  in  all 
“ refpedts  prepared  for  every  contingency  ?” 

May  God  forgive  them,  but  may  he 
confound  their  devices  ! and  may  he  give 
you  repentance  and  a better  mind  ! 

I come  now.  Sir,  to  confider  your  ad- 
drefs  to  the  farmers ; and  I very  much  fuf- 
pedt  that  you  wifli  I would  take  as  little 
notice  of  it  as  poffible.  Indeed  I fhall  not 
keep  you  much  longer  under  corredtion,  for 
I believe  you  are  pretty  fore. 

You  begin  your  addrefs  as  though  you 
was  confoundedly  afraid  the  farmer  would 


not 
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not  believe  you.  You  judged  right.  They 
will  fcarce  believe  any  thing  you  have  laid 
to  them,  except,  that  you  are  no  farmer  : 
and  that  you  had  no  need  to  have  faid, 
your  addrefs  proclaims  it.  You  make  vio- 
lent proteftations  of  your  love  and  regard  to 
truth.  You  do  right ; the  farmers  elfe 
would  have  thought  that  you  had  no  regard 
to  truth  at  all.  Almoft  every  paragraph 
contains' half  a dozen  fibs.  Let  me  try  the 
firft,  as  it  is  mod  handy.  You  fay,  that 
you  “ love  to  fpeak  the  truth  One, — that 
you  Ji corn  to  “ prejudice ” the  farmers  “ in 
“ favour  of  what  you  have  to  fay two ; 
“ by  taking  upon  you  a fictitious  charac- 
*•  ter  three ; — -for  you  fubfcribe  yourfelf 
a friend  to  America  .-—that  I am  not  in 
reality  a farmer:”  four ; — but  “ fome 
(t  minifterial  emifiary  five ; — “ that  has 
tc  afifumed  the  name  to  deceive  fix ; — the 
very  next  words  contain  another,  but  I will 
flop,  or  I (hall  betray  my  inability  to  enu- 
merate more  than  nine  figures. 

You  give  me  a hint  about  fwearing  i I 
have  profited  by  it,  and  intend  never  to 
fwear  more.  I wifti  you  would  take  a hint 
about  fibbing : It  is  rather  a meaner  quali- 
ty 


ty  than  that  of  rapping  out  a little  now  anc^ 
then.  What  got  into  you  to  infinuate  that 
the  people  in  England  paid  four  {hillings  in 
the  pound  upon  the  value  of  their  farms  ? 
—That  they  give  a tenth  part  of  the  yearly 
products  of  their  lands  to  the  clergy  ?- — 
That  they  pay  ios.  fterling  per  annum  for 
every  waggon  wheel  ? A (hilling  or  two  for 
every  pane  of  glafs  ? and  two  or  three  (hil- 
lings for  every  hearth  ? Did  you  expedt  that 
all  th  is  vile  falfhood,  and  dirty  mifrepre- 
fentation,  would  pafs  off  without  examina- 
tion ? If  you  know  any  thing  about  the 
matter,  (and  if  you  do  not,  you  (hould 
have  faid  nothing  about  it,)  that  the  land 
tax  in  England  is  not  laid  upon  the  value 
of  the  eftate,  but  upon  the  rent : and  that 
the  rent  is  now  eftimated  as  it  was  in  King 
William’s  reign  3 fo  that  though  the  tax  is 
fometimes  nominally  four  (hillings  in  the 
pound  on  the  rent,  yet  it  really  is  not  half 
that  fum. — And  if  the  people  in  England 
give  a tenth  part  of  the  yearly  product  of 
their  lands  to  the  clergy,  what  is  that  to 
you  ? They,  I fuppofe,  may  give  without 
a(king  your  leave. — A tax  is  laid  in  Eng- 
land, upon  wheel-carriages  that  are  kept 
for  pleafyre,  fuch  as  coaches,  chariots,  &c. 
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but  no  tax  On  farmers  carts,  waggons,  &c. 
There  is  alfo  a tax  on  window  lights  and 
hearths,  becaufe  that  was  thought  the  moft 
equitable  method  of  laying  an  even  tax  on 
houfes : but  you  know  in  your  confcience 
that  it  does  not  amount  to  any  thing  like 
the  fum  you  have  mentioned. 

Your  next  attempt  is  upon  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  farmers.  You  endeavour  to 
fright  them  from  obeying  the  parliament, 
by  reprefenting  to  them  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing taxes  laid  upon  their  tables,  and  chairs, 
and  platters,  and  difhes,  and  knives  and 
forks,  and  every  thing  elfe — and  “ even 
“ every  kifs  their  daughters  received  from 
**  their  fweet-hearts,”  and  that , you  fay,  would 
foon  ruin  them.  No  reflexions.  Sir,  upon 
farmers  daughters : they  love  killing,  ’tis 
true,  and  fo  did  your  mother,  or  you 
would  fcarce  have  made  your  appearance 
among  us. 

But  I have  a fcheme  worth  all  this  table, 
and  chair,  and  kifs  taxing.  I thought  of 
it  laft  night,  and  I have  a violent  inclina- 
tion to  write  to  Lord  North  about  it,  by 
the  very  next  packet*  It  pleafes  me  huge- 
ly 
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ly,  and  I think,  muft  pleafe  his  Lordfhip, 
as  it  would  infallibly  enable  him  to  pay  the 
annual  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  and  I 
believe,  to  fink  principal  and  all  in  four- 
teen years.  It  is  no  more  than  a moderate 
tax  of  four-pence  a hundred,  upon  all  the 
fibs,  fallhoods  and  mifreprefentations  of 
you  and  your  party,  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica. 

You  next  endeavour  to  exculpate  the  town 
of  Bofton  with  refpedl  to  the  Eaft-India 
company’s  tea  that  was  deftroyed  there, 
and  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  parliament 
for  interfering  in  the  matter.  But  on  this 
fubjedl  you  have  my  free  confent  to  declaim 
till  you  are  weary.  If  we  except  the  wor- 
fliippers  of  the  Congrefs,  the  univerfal 
opinion  is,  that  the  deftroying  of  the  tea 
at  Bofton,  was  a flagrant  a<ft  of  injuftice, 
and  deferving  of  correction ; and  that  the 
refufal  of  the  town  to  pay  for  it,  is  foolifh 
and  unjuftifiabLe, 

From  Bofton  you  ikip  to  Canada,  and 
there  open  another  battery  againft  the  par- 
liament. In  Canada,  every  thing  is  worfe 
than  bad,  as  you  fay.  French  laws,  popery, 

M 2 arbitrary 
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arbitrary  power,  are  all  joined  together  by 
your  magical  pen,  and  form  a moft  Cerbe- 
rian  appearance.  But,  Sir,  I can  read  an 
act  of  parliament,  at  lead:  as  well  as  you 
can  ; and  I affirm,  that  the  Romijh  faith  is 
not  eftablifhed  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
The  Canadians  are  only  indulged  in  that 
exercife  of  their  religion  which  they  flipu- 
lated  for,  when  they  furrendered  their 
country  to  his  Majefty’s  General,  the  church 
of  Engla?id  is  the  eftabljfhed  religion  ; and 
a better  provifion  is  made  for  her,  than  in 
any  other  colony  to  the  north  of  Maryland’ 
The  French  laws  are  only  to  be  in  ufp  till 
the  inhabitants  are  better  reconciled  to  the 
laws  of  England.  Thefe  laft  will  be  gra- 
dually introduced  by  their  own  legiflature. 
Their  own  legiflature  have  alfo  the  power 
of  introducing  trials  by  a jury,  and  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  whenever  they  think  they 
can  be  introduced  with  advantage  *. 

You  fay  that  t£  it  is  a falfe  afler-tlon,  that 
ec  the  merchants  have  imported  more  than 
“ ufual  this  year.”  1 have  the  very  belt 

* A.  W.  begs  leave  to  recommend  a pamphlet, 
entitled,  the  Juftice  and  Equity  of  the  Quebec  Bill, 
&c. 

authority 
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authority  to  fupport  me  in  affirming,  that 
-they  have  imported  this  feafon  double  the 
quantity  that  they  did  laft  autumn.  I 
affirm  alfo,  that  many  of  them  would  have 
imported  more  than  they  have  done,  could 
they  have  got  credit : but  their  correfpon- 
dents  were  fearful  of  trailing  their  property 
in  America  under  its  prefent  circumllances. 
The  merchants,  Sir,  have  in  a general  way, 
imported  all  that  they  could  import:  and 
they  will  fell,  all  that  they  can  fell : and 
they  will  get  by  their-  fales,  all  that  they 
can  get.  And  had  they  not  countenanced 
this  non-importation  fcheme  with  a view  to 
their  own  private  gain,  I would  not  have 
blamed  them. 

According  to  your  opinion,  the  merchants 
and  tradefmen  “ are  the  people  that  would 
“ be  hurt  moll,  by  putting  a Hop  to  com- 

merce.”  With  regard  to  merchants,  Sir, 
a non-importation  once  in  ten  years,  would 
be  highly  beneficial  to  them.  It  would  en- 
able them  to  get  rid  of  all  their  old  moth- 
eaten,  rat-eaten,  worm-eaten,  goods,  at  a 
high  price,  and  would  procure  a quick  fale 
fqr  the  next  importation. 
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But  you  encourage  the  farmers,  and  ad- 
drefs  yourfelf  to  them  in  thefe  fmooth  words 
of  deceit— “ Within  eighteen  months,  the 
'**  goods  we  have  among  us  will  be  con- 
“ fumed  — O how  I fhudder  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  next  winter  !— “ and  then 
" the  materials  for  making  cloaths  muft  be 
“ had  from  you.  Manufactures  muft  be 
“ promoted  with  vigour,  and  a high  price 
" will  be  given  for  your  wool,  flax,  and 
“ hemp/' — How,  Sir  ! I thought  that  the 
Congrefs  had  prohibited  the  alking  of  a 
high  price  for  home-made  manufactures ; 
how  then  fhall  we  get  a high  price  for  the 
materials  of  which  thofe  manufactures  are 
made  ? But  you  go  on,  urging  us  to  kill  our 
fheep  fparingly “ you  can  apply  more  of 
lt  your  land,”  fay  you  to  us,  “ to  railing 
cc  flax  and  hemp,  and  lefs  of  it  to  wheat, 
“ rye,”  &c.  And  in  direCt  oppofition  to 
the  decree  of  the  congrefs,  you  promife  us 
<c  a great  deal  higher  price”  for  thefe  articles 
than  ufual.  But,  Sir,  we  fow  already  as 
much  flax  as  we  can  conveniently  manage. 
Befides,  flax  will  not  fucceed  well  on  every 
piece  of  land  : It  requires  a rich,  free  foil ; 
nor  will  the  fame  ground,  in  this  country, 
produce  flax  a fecond  time,  till  after  an 

interval 
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interval  of  five  or  fix  years. If  the  mea* 

fares  of  the  congrefs  fhould  be  carried  into 
full  effedt,  I confefs  we  may,  in  a year  or 
two,  want  a large  quantity  of  hemp  for 
the  ufe  of  the  executioner.  But  I fear  we 
muft  import  it.  It  exhaufts  the  foil  too 
much  to  be  cultivated  in  the  old  fettled 
parts  of  the  province. 

You  alfo  endeavour  to  perfuade  us,  that 
the  price  of  provifions  will  rife,  as  foon  as 
the  exportation  ceafes  : — This  may  be  good 
logic , as  you  great  fcholars  call  it,  but  it  is 
horridly  bad  reafoning.  The  price  of  pro- 
vifions is  finking  already.  Our  pork  this 
year  will  not  pay  for  the  Indian  corn  con- 
fumed  in  the  fattening  of  it ; and  when  all 
navigation  is  at  an  end,  it  will  fetch  hill 
lefs.  But  probably  the  Congrefs  intended 
to  keep  the  provifions  in  the  country,  to  feed 
that  fame  army  of  400,000  men,  who  are 
to  fight  the  King’s  troops. 

You  give  us  the  fecurity  of  your  word 
that  “ no  violence  can,  or  will  be  ufed  to 

“ fhut  up  the  courts  of  juftice.” You  are 

a man  of  great  confequence.  Sir!  lately 

dubbed 
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dubbed  a committee-man,  I prefume,  frond 
the  airs  of  importance  you  give  yourfeif; 
But  let  us  fee  how  the  matter  is  to  be  ma- 
naged.-— If  the  next  congrefs  fhould 
“ think  any  regulations  concerning  the 
u courts  of  juftice  requillte,  they  will 
“ make  them  ; and  proper  perfons  will 
“ be  appointed  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
“ tion,  and  to  fee,  that  no  individual  devi- 

**  ates  from  them.” »So,  now  the  mafic  is 

off;  now  the  cloven  foot  is  thruft  out  into 
open  light.  In  May  next  the  grand  Ameri- 
can republic  is  to  be  licked  into  fhape,  and 
fitted  to  govern  the  colonies.  The  congrefs 
have  already  ufurped  the  authority  of  legi- 
flation  over  all  the  colonies : they  difpofe  of 
the  militia,  direct  our  commerce,  levy  taxes 
for  the  fupport  of  the  faints  of  Bofton,  re- 
gulate our  diverfions,  direft  what  we  fhall 
eat,  drink,  wear,  fpeak  and  think  $ and  id 
May  next,  are  to  take  the  management  of 
the  courts  of  juftice.- — You  difclaim  thet 
thought  of  erefting  a commonwealth  in 
America.  Why,  Sir,  by  your  own  account 
the  affair  will  be  completed  in  May  next* 
'Then  our  whole  conftitution  is  to  be  finally 
deftroyed  j our  trials  by  juries  taken  away  j 
> our 
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our -courts  of  juftice  fhut ; our  legiflature 

rendered  ufelefs ; our  laws  overturned  ; 

in  order  to  make  room  for  an  American  re- 
public, on  a true  democratical  plan  : and 
then  you  will  laugh  at  thofe  fimple  people, 
who  believed  you  ever  intended  to  do  other- 
wile. 

Now  we  are  on  this  fubjeCt  of  a common- 
wealth, pray  let  me  alk  you,  whether  you 
have  never  heard  it  whifpered  about,  that 
it  was  ferioufly  propofed  in  the  late  congrefs, 
to  throw  off  all  connection  with  Great- 
Britain,  and  to  ereCt  two  republics,  one  in 
the  eaftern,  the  other  in  the  fouthern  colo- 
nies, or  fomething  equivalent  ? Whether, 
when  the  New-York  delegates  oppofed 
fome  violent  meafures,  a gentleman  from 
the  eaftward  did  not  remark,  that  the  back- 
ward conduCt  of  the  York  delegates  was 
eafily  accounted  for,  becaufe  they  knew  that 
the  old  charter  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay  covered 
all  this  province  ? And  whether  lome  mi- 
nutes of  the  proceedings  of  the  congrefs 
were  not  cut  out  of  the  book,  a little  be- 
fore they  broke  up  ? Let  the  gentlemen 
tell  the  truth , the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth,  and  then  we  fhall 
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know  what  we  have  to  truft  to.  Theie 
are  queftions  that  I have  a right  to  afk$ 
and  the  public  has  a right  to  be  informed, 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report 
that  have  occafioned  them. 

A.  W.  Farmer. 

December  24,  1774. 
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